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COMK  time  since,  a  number  of  our  pages  were  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and 
with  a  few  observations  suggested  by  it,  relative  to  the 
quality  of  those  accessions  woich  our  hterature  is  beginning 
to  derive  by  sluices  from  the  vast  reservoir  of  the  ^nacrit, 
•^bere  every  fish  is  a  god,  every  shell  a  shrine,  and  every 
froup  of  weeds  along  the  edge  a  sacred  grove*  We  took 
tbe  opportunity,  by  the  way,  of  congratulating  those  exalted 
lod  refined  spirits  who,  sickening  at  the  insipidiw  of  all 
tlut  has  been  supplied  by  European  intellect  and  Christian 
rerelation,  had  been  confidently  hoping  for  a  renovation  of 
life  and  joy,  from  quaffing,  at  last,  these  sacred  waters. 

It  appears  to  be  the  settled  intention  of  the  missionaries, 
^  bring  the  whole  of  this  enormous  poem  within,  the  confines 
^  Kn^lish  literature,  though  no  less  than  eight  volume# 
>U!it  follow  the  present  one  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
^  for  such  an  intention,  they  may  allege  the  reasons  which 
^  given  for  selecting  the  Ramayuna  to  be  the  first  of 
t  number  of  works,  to  be  translated  in  succession-— that  it 
ttl)il>it«  a  lively  view  of  the  manners,  moral  notions,  and 
^)rbol  ^y,  of  the  Hind4)os;  and  that  it  has  been  held  in 
^  utmost  reverence,  over  an  immense  space  of  country^ 
M  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  Indeed  it  is  striking  to  re« 
^t,  that  fhi‘  precise  contents  of  this  book,-^hat  the  ex* 
fictions,  the  pictures  of  deities  and  heroes*  and 
^  utortti  maxims,  now  for  the  first  time  drawn  out  to 
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view  from  within  the  darkness  of  these  black  and  dense  lioo  I 
of  Sanscrit  characters,  which  occupy  the  upper  part  oftke  I 
pages  before  us, — have  been  the  subjects  ot  reverential  lu  I 
tention  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race;  that  I 
the  composing  of  these  lines,  by  one  particular  mortal,  I 
whether  in  temple,  bower,  cave,  or  hut,  whether  in  the  I 
hours  of  morning  or  evening,  was  an  act  which  was  to  I 
operate  in  creating  the  mental  condition  of  a  countleti  I 
number  of  successive  generations;  that  these  very  sentences,  I 
perpetuated  in  these  very  letters,  have,  with  invariable  power  I 
over  faith  and  imagination,  been  perused  and  dwelt  on  in  I 
solemn  thought  as  divine  emanations,  by  the  authoritative  I 
teachers  of  an  immense  peop!?,  during  all  the  changes  of  I 
European  literature,  polity,  and  religion,  from  remote  ages  I 
to  the  present  time. — Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  t  I 
performance  still  more  destitute,  if  that  be  possible,  of  I 
all  marks  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  therefore  of  all  troljf  I 
sublime  or  beautiful  operations  of  fancy,  than  even  the  I 
Kamayuna,  might  possibly  claim  to  borrow  the  English  I 
language  to  interpret  a  portion  of  its  puerility  and  ravbg  I 
to  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  Milton,  and  Locke.  I 
A .  alight  abstract  of  the  fable,  as  carried  forward  in 
this  volume,  will  perhaps  not  be  unentertaining  to  some, 
whose  patience  would  fail  in  any  attempt  on  the  story  tt 
large.  In  this  second  stage,  the  narrative  acauires  a  character 
somewhat  diiVerent  from  that  which  it  ezhioited  in  the  tint 
book.  Not  that  it  becomes  substantially  much  more  rationil; 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  tame.  The  manner  in  which 
it  set  off,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  is  here  pro¬ 
ceeding,  reminds  the  render  of  his  having  sometimes  seen 
A  stage  coach  starting  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and 
liashing  along  the  street  with  a  most  furious  clatter,  and 
shout,  and  blast  of  bom,  all  which  impetuosity  and  uproar 
have  declined  into  a  com|>aratively  sober  and  noiseletf 
movement  by  the  time  the  vehicle  has  got  some  little 
distance  on  the  road.  Or  he  may  recollect  having  observed, 
on  tl.e  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November,  the  reduced 
spirits  and  vociferation  of  a  company  of  imps,  after  they 
have  expended  all  their  squibs  and  rockets,  and  have  only 
a  more  ordinary  kind  of  combustibles  and  blaze  left  to 
prolong  their  amusement.  '  The  first  part  was  crowded  with 
a  mob  of  prodigious  shapes,  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Giant  Orgoglio  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  who  proved,  on  Pnnes 
Arthur’s  lopping  otf  his  head,  only  a  superficial  bulk  to* 
dated  with  air ;  and  the  turbulence  of  these  monstefSp 
tossing  about  islands,  continents,  or 'worlds,  and  besuof 
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Qiaos  itself  into  a  foam,  produced  events  excellently  ad* 
iptrd  to  exemplify  the  silliness  of  greatness  essayed  by 
I  feeble  intelligence. 

Amidst  the  noise  of  those  transactions,  prince  Rama,  the 
old  monarch  Dusha-rutha*s  eldest  son,  the  hero  of  the  work, 
lod  who  was  nothing  less  than  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo, 
the  Preserving  Power,  (appointed  to  tight  and  destroy 
Ranina,  a  dreadful  tyrant  that  annihilated  men  and  frightened 
die  gods,)  had  contrived  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen, 
the  favourite  of  his  father  and  of  all,  but  one  or  two,  of 
his  father’s  subjects.  The  poet,  having  hrst  deeply  inhaled 
the  incense  of  his  own  praises,  styling  himself  the  *  divine 
age,  who  at  one  view  comprehends  the  universe’  *  glorious 
a  the  sun,’  and  his  work  a  *  divine  poem,  which  destroys 
ill  sin  and  fear,  and  procures  wealth,  fame,  long  life,  and 
posterity,’ — *  an  astonishing  ocean,  tilled  with  the  jewels  of 
the  Veda,’ — a  work  the  ‘  hearing  and  repeating  of  which 
a  holiness,  and  will  obtain  present  felicity,  and  after  death 
in  entrance  among  the  blessed,’ — at  the  first  recitation  of 
which  ^  all  the  sages  were  astonished,  and  crowded  around 
by  thousands,  with  eyes  fixed  tlirough  joy  and  wonder, 
aniting  in  a  joyful  burst  of  applause,  ^'Excellent!  excellent! 
iili!  this  poem  !  the  very  expression  of  nature !  Oh !  the 

I  exquisite  story  of  the  divine  Rama!*’ — the  modest  hard, 
having  thus  settled  all  questions  as  to  the  merits  of  himself 
ind  his  work,  and  forestalled  the  critics,  may  afTord  to 
hvish  his  praises  on  the  eldest  son  of  old  king  Dusha-nitha, 
^th  a  bnniidless  profusion.  But  we  must  complain  that, 
in  doing  this,  he  most  needlessly  amplifies  his  eulogium, 
by  enumerating  virtues  which  every  one  would  have 
loown  to  belong,  as  matter  of  course,  to  such  a  personage; 

instance,  his  keeping  the  most  virtuous  company,  hit 
^perance,  and  his  intense  application  to  study.  A  slight 
otract,  from  about  the  conclusion  of  *  the  former  volume, 

I  ^ll  give  some  notion  of  the  character  of  this  Indian 
pnoce. 


pfeaiing  manner ;  addressed  by  any  in  reproachful  terms  he  did 
^  Rtam  an  unlovely  word.  With  those  eminent  in  wisdom 
fl  region,  in  dge  and  excellent  qualities,  he  constantly  spent  hit 
^  to  conversation.  He  was  learned,  generous,  and  of  qutck  per* 
first  in  addressing  a  person,  of  pleasing  speech,  heroic,  not 
^  with  his  own  great  valour ;  of  incomparable  address,  wise, 


the  aged,  peculiarly  attached  to  those  de 
of  his  iubjecU,  compassionate,  of  subdue 


devoted  to  him ;  the 


subjects,  compassionate,  of  subdued  anger,  honouring 
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the  brahmans,  and  ever  commisentiag  those  in  distress ;  bUiidiloqiQf^ 
not  a  detractory  void  of  desire  after  even  his  hereditarv  doiniiiQi^ 
•nd  esteeming  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  beyond  that  of  a  kiogdiQ. 
pitiful  towards  all  creaturc8»  the  asylum  of  all  dcsiKog  protsci^* 
munificent*  the  protector  of  the  good,  beloved  of  his  dcpeodmia 
ready  to  repay  a  kindness,  grateful*  engaging^  in  only  lost 
a  diKemer  of  good  qualities*  full  of  excellence,  self-subdued,  cf 
decided  (mind,  not  a  procrastinator ;  able^  prompt  in  action,  gradov 
to  his  friends,  easy  of  access*  renowned ;  one  ready  to  part  whh  bi 
life*  his  dignity  *  his  dearest  enjoyments*  but  never  with  truth ;  doctfi, 
munificent*  amiable,  humble*  of  excellent  disposition,  meek,*  just*  of 
great  promptitude,  magnanimous,  incomparably  good*  energetic*  draeot, 
grateful  to  the  tight  as  the  lunar  orb;  invincible  in  war*  pure  as  tie 
autumnal  sun*  attentive  to  tlie  aged,  having  all  his  organs  in  labjecdoi^ 
in  weighty  affairs  delivering  his  opinion  with  conciseness  and  modcnyi 
althou^  in  eloquence  equal  to  Vachusputi.* 

*  If  more  is  wanted,  more  may  be  had,*  from  a  speed) 
made  to  his  father  in  his  praise,  by  the  Brahmins  and  other 
great  people  of  the  empire. 

*  We  will  mention*  O  divine  one*  the  amiable,  the  joy-creating  qualidn 
of  thy  wise  and  god-like  son-  O  lord  of  men,  he  transcendi  ii 
excellence  the  whole  of  tliy  race;  none  can  equal  him*  accompliihd, 
courteous*  of  subdued  anger,  prescient*  and  magnanimous.  Rum  k 
the  roost  excellent  of  men*  faithful*  a  promoter  of  truth ;  from  Rim 
proceed  virtue  and  prosperity.  In  diffusing  happiness  among  As 
subjects  of  his  kingdom*  he  resembles  the  serene  queen  of  nigk; 
in  forbearance  and  goodness  the  patient  earth ;  in  wisdom  a  Vrihoipm': 
(preceptor  of  the  Hindoo  gods)  *  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  liA 
duty*  steadily  regards  truth,  is  excellent  in  disposition*  void  if 
detraction*  forgetful  of  injuries,  affected  by  the  iiiiseries  of  othoib 
sincere*  grateful,  of  subdued  desires*  meek*  calm*  always  attestiiti 
speaking  with  tenderness  to  eveiy  creature*  faithful  to  truth.  Sud 
is  Rama*  revering  the  aged*  the  learned  in  the  Vedas*  and  tfac 
brahmins.  In  conflict  invincible*  whether  with  gods,  inferoals*  or 
men  *  skilful*  in  all  weapons,  divine  and  human ;  he  is  conveM 
with  the  Veda  and  iu  uogas*  being  immersed  in  knowledge*  aodtbt 
observance  of  sacred  rites.  In  these  and  the  |H>lite  arts*  he  is  Ae 
chief  one  on  the  earth.  This  magnanimous  one  is  the  abode  of  prosperil^i 
righteous*  vast  in  mind*  supplicated  even  by  the  twice  boro*  Oi^ 
cendently  great  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.-* When  he*  desirous  of  obuinin 
towns  or  cities*  goes  to  war*  he  never  returns  without  cooqfKn 
Returning  (I'om  battle*  whether  seated  on  an  elephant*  or  in  a  ckinBli 
he  enquires  after  the  welfare  of  the  citizens*  as  though  they  wcfc 
own  family;  and  as  a  parent  tenderly  asks  his  offspring  respectflf 
those  dear  to  him*  he  enquires*  **  Is  it  well  with  your  soos--f^ 
sires — your  consorts— your  servants— your  disciples  ?  60  your 
devoted  to  virtue*  pay  due  attention  to  your  instructions  TboA  0 
chief  of  men*  does  Rama  constantly  address  us.  He  is  afllicted  with  ^ 
distresses  of  men.  and 'shares*  like  a  father*  their  public  rejoidogu  Hi* 
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g^antly  obtcrtant  of  truth,  attentive  to  the  aged,  a  mighty  archer, 
prefacing  hU  words  with  a  benign  smile.  Rama,  adorned 
^  chirming  brows,  with  elongated  eyes,  of  the  colour  of  copper, 
^pears  like  Vishnoo  himself  present  to  mortals,’  drc.  &c. 

This  formal  panegyric  extends  still  further,  and  these 
md  similar  epithets  and  attributes  arc  incessantly  repeated 
ill  along  the  story.  The  extract  will  be  acknowlcilgcd  to 
be  exceedingly  curious,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is 
I  specimen  of  the  most  elaborate  moral  porlraii^diiiwing 
i  one  of  the  two  reputed  greatest  masters,  if  not  the 
one  greatest,  that  India  has  seen  for  thirty  centuries.  The 
chilaish  repetition  of  the  identical  terms  and  phrases  in 
tk  same  paragraph  or  sentence,  ^may  prove  that  mere 
quantity,  tnat  absolutely  the  multitude  ot  lines,  was  con- 
iidered  as  mental  fenillty  by  this  pre-eminent  genius,  and 
bis  millions  of  admirers.  In  the  next  place,  the  total  want 
uf  sll  classiheation  of  ideas,  the  absence  ojf  the  slightest 
perception  that  similar  things  should  be  distributed  together, 
lastead  of  being  shaken  into  such  a  medley*  tliai  cleverness 
a  archery  and  respect  to  the  aged  are  the  virtues  in  im- 
kieiliate  conjunction,  will  yield  to  our  sages  the  strongest 
MMtranco  of  success  in  prosecuting,  in  these  great  oriental 
forks,  their  search  for  the  well-digested  and  systematic 
priociples  of  a  sublime  philosophy. —  There  needs  no  remark 
M  the  complete  incapability  of  all  discriminative  and 
•pteihe  conception  of  charactery  evident  in  this  assemblage 
0(*  oiere  general  qualities  and  their  effects.  It  is  in  the 

rer  of  a  child  to  describe  a  great  character,  if  it  may 
done  by  just  writing  out  a  list  of  all  the  recollected 
Mines  of  virtues,  and  other  admired  qualities;  now  and  ' 
then,  iu  the  course  of  the  eiiuineration,  putting  down,  as 
if  for  employment,  till  another  fine  quality^  name  can  he 
recollected,  such  perfectly  general  and  unmeaning  plirases 
li)* excellent  in  disposition,*  ^  great  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.* 
kit  not  enough  to  bring  together,  in  a  crude  mass,  a  number 
of  unorganized  moral  elements;  they  must  be  so  modified 
h  combination,  so  conformed  into  individuality,  as  fo 
pMient  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  true  moral  person,  with 
^Miving  soul.’ 

It  will,  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the  enumeration 
(ootains  several  qualities  which  it  is  extremely  remarkable 
^  find  among  the  constituents  of  the  heroic  character,  as 
'Tiresehted  by  an  ancient  pagan  poet.  And  however  justly 
despise  the  Hindoo  style  of  poetic  invention,  as  con- 
^***kd  with  the  intellectual  strength,  discernment,  and 
*f**t>Mtry,  displayed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  epic  poets. 
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It  must  he  acknowledged  that  these  latter  had  very  Httk 
notion  l.ow  ‘  hnniiiiiy/  ‘  meekness,'  ‘  forgetfulness  of  injuriei,* 
and  htiiig  ‘afflicted  \\ith  the  distresses  of  men,*  could 
four  any  pnrt  of  the  character  of  a  great  hero. 

'I'hough  ihisimmtnjK*  heap  of  virtues,  however,  makes  4 
clum‘4v  exhil  .Mon  in  t!;e  poem,  it  must  have  made  a  verj*  noble 
one  as  i*igai..2ed  and  animated  »n  the  person  of  the  Prince 
Kama.  The  natural  consenuence  was,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  good  old  monarch  Dusna-rutha  could  not  help  admiring 
him  very  much.  During  his  minority,  which  indeed  he 
could  hardly  yet  be  said  to  liave  finished,  in  point  of 
time,  he  had  displayed,  though  invariably  with  the  most 
captivating  modesty,  great  activity  and  energy  in  public 
affairs.  That  powerful  influence  which  had  first  operated, 
thn  ugh  his  example,  on  the  contemporary  youth  in  the 
Hrahminical  colleges,  was  soon  extended  into  the  council 
and  the  caum ;  and  he  found  himself,  involuntarily,  become 
the  most  efficient  person  in  the  state,  and  recognized  ii 
their  chief  by  all  who  were  most  zealous  and  upright  io 
promoting  the  public  welfare.  Nobody,  as  far  as  appein, 
ever  thought  of  charging  these  patriots  wiih  faction ;  and 
that  such  principles  did  not  incur  such  an  imputation, 
implies  a  better  state  of  the  nation  than  has  ever  been 
heard  of  since,  in  any  part  of  the  world — except  one.— At 
length  a  sentiment  had  very  extensively  made  its  way 
among  the  people,  high  and  low,  that  it  would  be  an  ei-  I 
cellent  thing  if  the  old  monarch  would  formally  raise  the  I 
prince  to  a  share  pf  the  royal  authority.  The  leading 
men  in  the  state  took  upon  them  to  suggest  this  idea  to 
the  venerable  person ;  and  happily  it  proved  to  be  the 
very  thing  that  his  maj^ty  had  himself  been  thinking  of 
ever  so  long.  He  expresses  the  most  animated  delight  st 
this  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  son ;  says  that,  haring 
grown  old  amidst  the  cares  and  toils  of  goverinnent,  he 
shall  be  glad  of  a  little  relaxation,  or,  as  he  more  preeuely 
expresses  it,  ‘having  passed  thousand  years  under  iho 

shadow  of  the  royal  umorella,  his  worn-out  body  desires  rest; 
and  he  immediately  directs  the  two  chief  prelates  or  Brabmi® 
ot  the  en'pire,  Vushi^lltha  imd  \an)a-iieva,  to  make  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  preparation  fc»r  installing  the  prince,  under  an  auspiooo* 
aspect  of  the  he  avens,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  dij 
or  two.  The  c'rders  they  issue  in  consequence,  include 
the  following  among  other  matters. 

‘  Prepare  gold,  and  gems,  oblations  to  the  gods,  white  garliA 
honey*  and  clarified  butter ;  fine  and  clean  clodi,  chariots, 
of  all  kinds,  a  full  army,  an  elephant  diitinguished  by 
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^ki|the  white  flag,  aod  the  royal  umbrella;  a  hundred  TCttelt  of 
iQld,  brilliant  as  the  lire,  a  bull  with  golden  horns,  a  golden  tvger*t 
^  Place  them  all  in  the  house  appropriated  to  the  sacred  nre  of 
the  kiflg*  Adorn  all  the  doors  ot'  the  inner  apartments,  and  of  thoae 
ii  thr  whole  town,  with  sandal  wood,  with  garlands  and  incense, 
lignot  to  the  smell.  Provide  food  duly  dressed  and  seasoned,  with 
cffdi,  and  milk  equal  to  the  detiree  of  a  hundred  thoutand  of  the  twtcc 
Ift,  Having  early  on  the  morrow  psiid  homage  to  the  chief  of  the 
tvice  born,  let  clarified  butter  be  presented  them,  with  curds,  parched 
(Ois,  and  ample  fees.  To-morrow,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  sun 
liKi,  roust  be  performed  the  Swasti  Vachuna* ;  let  the  brahmans  be 
inked,  the  seat  prepared,  the  flags  be  elevated  on  the  staff,  and  the 
chef  roads  well  watered  ;  let  those  acquainted  with  musical  time,  and 
•Mes  beautifully  adorned,  occupy  the  second  gallery  of  the  king’s 
piioe  {  let  rice,  with  other  food,  and  brahminical  fees  aod 
priaods.  he  placed  separately  in  the  temples  of  the  g^s,  and  beneath 
de  largest  trees  sacred  to  religion;  let  heroic  warriors,  armed  with 
losg  Kymeters,  and  clothed  in  clean  raiment,  enter  the  spacious  area 
i  the  king.* 

Childishly  as  all  tliis  sounds,  Ve  do  not  know  that  it  is 
wcntially  more  foolish  than  many  of  the  ceremonies  with 
which  wiser  nations,  in  later  times,  are  accustomed  to 
celebrate  their  public  occasions. — The  ascendency  and  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  Brahmins,  so  strongly  indicated  in  this  passage^ 
conspicuous  throiii^h  every  part  of  the  divine  perform- 
iDccs  thus  far  obtained  from  the  Sanscrit. 

Rama  is  brought  to  the  king  in  a  chariot,  amidst  another 
eiplosion  of  epic  huzzas, — ‘famed  throughout  the  world 
for  valour,  might,  and  length  of  arm,  of  fearless  mien,  an 
intoxicated  elephant  ;  in  countenance  like  a  jasper,  beautiful 
to  behold,  captivating  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  and  by 
liit  beauty,  his  frankness,  and  accomplishments,  refreshing 
^  people,  as  an  interposing  cloud  refreshes  those  fainting 
»iih  heat.*  ‘  The  assembly,  illuminated  by  Rama,  resembled 
^  star- bespangled  autumnal  atmosphere,  irradiated  by  the 
dear  moon.’  The  king  receives  his  son  in  a  gracious 
splendid  manner,  announces  to  him  the  design,  confers 
Him  affectionate  benedictions,  and  concludes  with  some 
judicious  exhortations  relative  to  his  futur**  conduct, 
•^nly  verging  a  little  toward  Batness  of  self-evident  remark, 
he  signifies  that  the  more  upright  the  prince’s  go- 
^nient  shall  be,  the  better  will  his  courties  be  pleased. 

Rama  is  hardly  got  home,  when  he  receives  another 
from  the  king,  inviting  him  to  the  presence  for  a 

*  •  A  ceremony  by  which  the  brahmaoi,  taking  rice  (deprived  of  its 
^  without  boiling)  strew  it  on  the  ground,  invoking  the  blessings 
denas  on  the  ceremony  about  to  commence.’ 

w 
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more  private  kind  of  interview, in  which  his  father  aoqoaii^ 
him  that  he  has  *  to-iiay  seen  dreadful  and  omin  »us  vmam; 
meteors  falling  in  the  course  of  the  day,  atte  nded  nviik 
migiity  sounds,  and  the  clashing  of  elements  *  *  My  -itar 
O  Rama,  is  crowded  with  portentous  planets,  Soorya  [the 
•un],  Ungaruba  [Mars],  and  Rahoo  [the  dragon’s  hfidj. 
The  diviners  say,  that  appearances  such  as  these  genenliy 
porteiui  the  death  of  a  sovereign ;  he  will  certainly  be*  tlic 
subject  of  dreadful  misfortunes.  O  Hama,  before  my  sen^ 
be  gone,  be  anointed  ;  the  minds  of  the  living  are  incou. 
slant.’  The  very  nest  day  is  appointed  for  the  insullatioa; 
and  meanwhile,  besides  the  bustle  of  public  preparitioi, 
sundry  rites  are  performed  by  the  individuals  iminedittely 
concernevi.  The  most  stdemn  of  them,  called  Pranayaim, 
falls  to  the  share  of  K  iushuiya,  Rama’s  mother,  and  is  thui 
described  by  the  translators; 

*  the  ceremony  of  stopping  the  left  nostril  while  the  name  of  the  ddn 
contcni plated  is  repeated  sixteen  times,  and  then  stopping  both  nomili 
whilst  the  same  name  is  repeated  sixty-four  times ;  and  then  opening  the 
right  nostril  till  it  be  repeated  thirty  •two  times  more.’ 

To  prescribe  one  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by 
Rama,  the  great  arch-brahmin,  Vushishtha,  is  sent  in  i 
chariot  to  the  prince's  palace  (he  has  a  separate  establishment); 
for  which  official  visit,  (which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
saved  by  means  of  the  two-penny  post,)  the  least  con) pliment 
the  prince  thought  it  hand>ome  to  make,  w  is  a  present  of  i 
thousand  cows*  Supposing  these  to  average  at  twenty  ponixk 
sterling,  the  reader,  in  pure  good  nature  to  the  prince,  will  be 
clad  the  interval  is  to  be  so  shun  as  not  to  give  opportunity 
fur  many  such  viNits. 

The  interval  proves,  however,  to  be  long  enough  for  the 
occurrence  of  ciicumstances  still  more  undesirable  than  this.— 
Here  it  is  ni'cessary  to  slate,  that  the  old  monarch  has  gra- 
'dually  made  an  assortment  of  wives  to  the  amount  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  only  three  or  four  of  whom,  howereri 
have  contributed  princes  to  the  perpetuation  and  glory  of  the 
dvua^ty.  Among  these  three  or  lom*,  u  appears  that  Kikeyee, 
Oil  account  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  was  decidedly  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  had  tlie  greatest  ascendency  over  his  niajest);— 
though  he  nevertheh  ss  entertained  a  veiy  constant  anfctiot 
for  the  mother  of  Rama,  and  for  all  the  other  illustrioui 
queens,  ^ume  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nrt 
a  little  aggrieved,  by  certain  haughty  airs  naturally  assomw 
by  the  favourite.  This  Kikeyee  had  a  son,  Uburuta,  a  prioca 
of  extraordinary  proiiiist\  She  had  also  a  female  servant  tf 
confidante,  who  is  described  as  excessively  ugly,  shrewd,  tw 
malicious.  The  short  history  of  this  person  confesses,  tbougl 
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poet  does  not  seem  at  a' I  aware  of  the  kind  of  im» 
prespion  the  fact  will  make,  that  the  noblest  of  heroes  bad 
jii<r  once  in  his  life  lost  his  meekness  and  self-command. 
‘This  wretch,*  he  says,  *  bent  on  evil,  who  for  some  fault  had 
formerly  kicked  to  tiie  ground  by  the  foot  of  Rama,  and 
ImiI  conceived  a  mortal  enmity  against  him,  now  recollected 
the  ancient  grudge.’  W e  mr4V  ouserve  loo,  that,  according 
to  a  de-cription,  giv^n  in  the  first  hook,  of  the  imperial  city, 
DO  such  person  as  this  disrorted  and  males'olent  hag  shoum 
bare  been  found  existingr  in  it.  That  description  runs  thus  : 

•  In  that  city  of  wril-fcd,  happy  people,  no  one  was  unlearned,  no  one 
pnedied  a  calling  not  his  own,  no  one  dwelt  in  a  mean  habitation,  no  one 
fM  unhappy,  none  without  relatives.  There  was  no  miser,  no  liai,  no 
nriflijJer,  no  one  proud  or  rash,  none  malevoUnt^  no  boaster,  no  one  mc.^« 
iprited,  no  worthless  person,  none  who  subsisted  on  the  wealth  of 
toother )  there  were  none  who  lived  less  than  a  thousand  years  t  no  one 
iaplacable,  and  none  without  a  numerous  offspring.  Thie  affections  of 
the  nieo  were  fixed  on  their  own  consorts,  and  the  women  were  chaste 
tsd  obedient  to  their  husbands ;  both  sexes  were  patient  and  faithful  in 
thr  discharge  of  their  respective  duties ;  no  one  was  without  ear-rings,  or  a 
crown  or  a  necklace;  no  one  went  unperfumed,  or  without  elegant 
doebing,  and  none  were  poor  in  that  magnificent  city.  No  one  was  seen 
with  urnished  ornaments,  no  one  without  a  nishka  of  gold,  and  none 
without  ornaments  on  the  hands.  There  was  no  one  perverse,  no  impious 
ptrion,  no  brahman  without  the  constant  fire,  no  neglecter  of  sacrifice,  no 
BM  who  gave  less  to  the  brahmans  than  i  thousand  rupees,  no  one  wh# 
did  not  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  life.  Brahmans  were  coosiaot 
is  sacrifice  and  in  reading  the  Veda,  and  averse  to  receiving  gifts ;  no 
man  was  an  atheist,  a  liar,  or  passionate ;  there  was  no  tale-bearer,  no 
pnon  infirm,  nor  any  one  ceremonially  unclean.  No  one  was  parsi* 
Bouious,  no  one  unperfumed,  no  one  insincere;  there  was  no  one 
alicted  there,  and  none  unadorned  with  ornaments.  The  women,  en¬ 
dued  with  beauty,  wit,  sweetness,  prudence,  industry,  and  every  good 
^tty.  were  adorned  with  clean  omamenu,  and  dressed  in  clean  ap- 
prei ;  no  one  was  unwise,  malevoUtt  difoimed,  or  idle^  There  was  no 
QDe  unfortunate,  of  narrow  nund,  or  wretched ;  no  one  uneasy,  no  diseased 
ptnoD,  no  one  afflicted  with  fear,’  &c.  ficc.  dec.  dtc. 

It  was  owing  to  there  being  no  reviewera  in  tliose  timet,  that 
^poet,  after  these  positive  statemenu  and  iterati^ins,  could 
^tb  the  most  easy  assurance  proceed  to  tell  of  the  deformed 
Person,  the  spit<*ful  disposition,  and  the  mischievous  con- 
^yances  of  Kikeyee^s  attendant,  and  of  that  promptitude  to 
with  which  the  royal  dame  lierself  adopted  lier  malicious 
mventions.  The  project  (by  suggesting  which  Kikeyee  dev 
^res  that  the  ugly  prompter  it  transformed  into  an  ex- 
<lftuite  beauty  to  her  sight)  was,  that  her  majesty  should  recal 
^Dusha-rutna’s  memory  t%vo  carte  blanche  sort  of  promises 
^  had  once  made  lierp  in  gratitude  for  her  kind  attenaaoce  on 
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him  when  grievously  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  evil  genii* 
which  promises  she  had  at  the  time  declined  to  turn  toaccount^ 
telling  him  that  she  should  some  time  or  other  claim  their 
fulfilment,  when  any  boon  particularly  desirable  occurred  to 
her  mind.  Her  wicked  adviser  ur^ed  her  to  claim,  now  im. 
mediately,  fulhlment  of  these  two  indt  finite  promises,  first  cn- 
gaging  his  majesty  to  make  a  most  solemn  oath,  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  two  things  should  be  that  she  should  ask,  be 
would  grant  them ;  and  the  two  favours  she  was  then  boldly 
to  ask  were  no  otiier,  than  that  Rauia  should  he  instantly 
exiled  to  a  great  distant  forest,  to  live  as  an  ascetic  fourteen 
years,  and  that  her  son  should  he  installed  in 'his  stead. 
But  the  first  movement  was  to  be,  her  going  directly  into 
the  houst*  of  wrath,  enacting  the  part  of  a  person  distracted 
with  grief  and  indignation.  A  very  curious  explanation  b 
here  eiveii  by  the  tranlators  : 

*  House  of  displeasure. — It  was  tod  still  is  the  custom  for  great  roea 
to  make  two  or  more  apartmtrots  in  their  houses,  for  persons  of  differtot 
•exes  who  may  be  displeasi  .1,  to  retire  to.  The  affronted  person  retirei 
to  the  app'/.nted  apartinenu,  after  which  the  otlier  persons  of  the  family 
come  to  l^ow  the  reasons  of  the  displeasure.  When  the  person  who 
g.'ve  the  arfr^  nt  comes,  an  explanation  usually  takes  place,  and  the  paruei 
arc  reconciled.’ 

Tluiher  our  heroine  went  accordingly,  tore  off  and  flung 
on  tti(!  ground  her  ornaments,'  and  among  them  a  ‘  necklace 
formed  of  ii  a.  y  hundred  thousand  pearls,’  shuffled  on  ‘  sorlkl 
apparel,’  and  laid  herself  on  the  floor.  Great  was  the 
amazt'incnt  and  distrt^ss  with  which,  on  returning  houte  from 
the  scene  of  joyful  preparation, 

*  Th«  aged  and  sinless  moparch  beheld  his  young  spouse,  dearer  to 
him  than  life,  lying  on  the  earth,  imagining  mischitf.  As  an  elephaot 
in  a  mighty  forest  beholds  a  female  elephant  pierced  by  the  poiiooed 
arrow  of  the  hunter,  so  the  king  beheld  the  distressed  Kikcyee,  rt- 
tembliog  a  climbing  plant  tom  from  its  support,  or  a  fallen  goadeM,  or 
a  Kinnurcc  expelled  from  her  splendid  scat ;  a  fallen  Upsura ;  or  m 
Ulusivc  appearance  raised  by  inchahtment,  or  a  deer  entangled  in  tho 
toils  ;  and  stroking  her,  with  his  mind  overwhelmed  with  fear,  he  tkai 
addressed  her,  fallen,  and  breatliing  like  a  serpent,  **  O  goddess, 

She  is  anxiously  entreated,  conjured,  supplicated,  to 
assign  the  cause  of  her  being  in  this  situation,  and  assured 
that  no  request  she  can  make  will  be  beyoad  the  j'.ower  of 
the  will  of  her  devoted  lord,  who  avers  that,  ‘  far  as  ibc 
wheels  of  the  sun  travels,  the  earth  is  his;’— and  it  is  '*eiy 
remarkable  that,  among  other  suggesting  questions  as  to 
what  she  would  have  him  to  do,  ‘  this  divine  one,’  this  *  si^ 
less  one,’  this  mirror  of  just  government,  is  not  ashaw 
to  make  this  inquiry  : — *  Say  what  innocent  person  thoo 
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looldst  have  executod.*  He  pathetically  volunteers  pledget 
ind  oaths  in  ^reat  profusion  ;  she  aggravates  upon  him  the 
inviolable  obligation,  by  most  solemnly  calling  all  the  gods 
10  witness  what  he  has  sworn — and  then,  without  further 
ceremony,  comes  out  with  her  two  demands.  The  im|)crial 
iupo,  on  whom  all  epithets  expressive  of  wisdom  have  been 
livished  by  the  poet,  is  at  6rst,  of  course,  stricken  with 
iBizement,  and  recovers  liis  powers  of  rejection  only  to 
feel  bintself  filled  with  anguish.  And  there  follows  a  very 
)oog  pathetic  and  tragical  scene,  in  which  he  gives  utterance 
toul  bis  agoniziog  emotions  ;  bewailing  his  destiny,  blessing 
iiis  son,  reproaching  himself,  execrating  the  beautiful  mis¬ 
creant,  heaping  on  her  every  term  of  obloquy,  but  yet 
iometiines,  amidst  his  anger  and  despair,  softening  into  tender 
I  expostulation  and  entreaty.  The  changes  of  language  are 
sooietimes,  even  luoicrously  abrupt ;  but  there  is  really  a  con- 
iidcrrthle  portion  of  the  genuine  expression  of  violent  distress 
tod  indignation.  Many  of  his  expressions  arc  just  merely 
his  feelings  made  audible,  and  are  therefore  nothing  in  point 
of  intellectual  conception  :  but  some  of  his  reproaches  partake 
considerably  of  ingenuity  and  poetical  force.  If  any  knglish 
reidcr  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  terms  and  diver^ties  of 
thought  for  domestic  invective,  he  may  consider  whether  he 
ciu  make  any  use  of  such  as  these  : — O  night  of  universal 
(lath  in  the  form  of  a  consort  !*  ^  I  resemble  a  man  who 
having  drunk  generous  wine  mixed  with  poison,  discovers  his 
error  too  late.*  *  1  have  kept  thee  as  a  man  preserves  a  rope 
with  which  he  is  himself  at  length  hanged.*  *  Simple  as  a 
child,  I  have  unwarily  placed  my  hand  on  a  black  serpent.* 

The  most  virulent  and  the  coarsest  reproaches  had  been  all 
tair  in  the  present  instance.  For  the  beautiful  spouse,  with 
'elongated  eyes,*  manifests,  while  witnessing  all  this  anguish, 
'be  lame  gratification  as  that  with  which  a  fuherman  sees  the 
victim  secure  in  his  net  or  on  his  hook,  mixed  with  such 

iuiger,  such  truly  fiendish  anger,  as  has  been  sometimes  shewn 
at  the  earnest  struggles  of  that  victim.  She  talks,  in  high  and 
peremptory  style,  to  the  captive  of  her  wicked  art,  about 
'Iitue  and  duty. 

*  Beholding  him  fallen  motlonleis  on  the  earth,  bereft  of  sensation 
^gh  grief  for  his  son,  she  exclaimed,  Already  guilty  of  i  criminal 
khy, why  dost  thou  lie  afflicted  on  the  earth?  On  hearing  my  word, it 
^vcooei  thee  to  rise  and  stand  in  the  path  of  truth.  Thoae  versra  in  the 
^  of  duty  say  that  truth  is  the  queen  of  virtues.  Engaged  in  a  promise 
^  tnct  thou  hast  heard  that  Shirya,  lord  of  the  ea^,  having  made  a 
ivoaiie,  obtained  beatitude  by  giving  hit  own  body  to  the  hawk.  Thus 
illustrioua  Ulurka,  pulling  out  hit  own  eyes,  gave  them  to  the 
i  learned  in  the  Veda.'*  “  Truth  rests  on  one  foot;  it  ts 
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BfAhina.  Truth  is  the  abode  of  rirtue.  Truth  is  the  irapenshihb 
Veda ;  by  truth  is  supreme  felicity  obuined.  If  thou  approre  finn 
O  most  excellent  one,  follow  after  truth.  Let  thy  promise  be  rcudcnj 
effectiul,  seeinff  thou  hast  promised.  For  the  sake  of  virtue,  at  ^ 
requisition,  send  thv  son  Rama  to  the  foresu  Thrice  I  repeat  my  req«(|M 
if  tnou  refuse,  1  will  quit  life  in  thy  presence.'* '  ^  * 

And  she  swears  furiously,  that  she  will  take  poison  if  lie  do 
not  comply  iuimeti lately.  If  the  reader  is  tempted  to  think 
this  threat  would  have  had  rather  a  comfortable  sound  to 
him,  bad  he  been  in  the  old  monarch's  situation,  he  mutt  be 
.reminded,  that  it  is  a  prevailing  notion  among  die  Hindoos, 
that  a  |X3n>on  may,  by  suicide,  fix  the  most  aggravated  guilt 
and  penal  consequences  of  murder  on  the  individual  ignina 
whom  the  act  is  perpetrated. 

During  this  scene  in  the  palace,  all  the  preparations  in  ibo 
city  have  been  most  zealously  forwarded,  all  the  *  twice-bom* 
and  all  other  sorts  of  people  co-operating,  with  exulting  m. 
ticipation.  The  sun,  *  risen  without  a  cloud,’  might  beliold 
nuuiberless  chariots,  banners,  golden  vessels,  with  the  waten 
ef  the  Ganges,  mountains  of  fruits  and  spices,  a  white  boll, 
bands  of  music,  and  all  other  prtMlucis  and  signs  of  wealth, 
gladness  and  virtue ;  and  among  them,  forming  a  most  re* 
markable  feature  of  this  immaculate  city,  *  thousands  and 
thousands  of  courtezans,  with  beautiful  brows  and  rolling 
eyes,  expert  in  female  arts.*  His  majesty  is  impatiently  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear;  and  an  old  gentleman,  who  is  at  once 
state-coachman  and  privy  counsellor,  and  who  appears  to 
have  acted  in  these  capacities  even  in  a  former  reign,  eight 
or  ten  tlioiisaiid  years  before  at  the  least,  introduces  himself|  0 
he  had  a  right  to  do  in  virtue  of  bit  official  rank,  into  the  royal 
presence,  to  announce  tb  bis  majesty  the  advanced  hour  and 
the  completeness  of  the  preparations.  The  monarch  with 
difiiculty  gives  the  order  to  fetch  Kama.  The  venerable  four- 
in-hand  sutesman  drives  furiously  to  the  palace  of  the  young 
monarch  elect ;  the  description  of  which  palace,  with  its  cn. 
virons,  comes  upon  us  with  the  utuiuat  blaze  and  roar  of  the 
oriental  style. 

<  the  villa  of  Rama,  resplendent  as  Kilasa,  or  the  palace  of  Indrt; 
adorned  in  front  with  a  golden  image,  the  outer  pillars  adorned  with  pM 
and  strings  of  pearls,  spWndid  at  tlw  thick  autumnal  clouds,  and  spscisw 
aa  the  caverns  of  mount  Mem  ;  omaawnted  with  gaiiasxis  of  gems  ^ 
pearls,  and  perfumed  with  sandal  wood  and  lignum  aloes,  ^i^ 
delightful  odours,  adorned  with  golden  leopards  aM  beaudfid  paiotitg^ 
anesting  the  eyct  and  minds  of  all  by  its  glittering  splendour  {  Wight  0 
the  moon  or  the  lord  of  day ;  equalling  the  reauiences  of  Indra,  and  lof^ti 
the  of  Mcru  ;  resembling  a  vertical  cloud,  large  and  spkxdi^  ^ 

spangK'd  with  gems  of  various  torts,  and  sorroand^  by  the  ro^ 
and  the  elephant  OD  which  Rama  rodcf  resembling  liavut,  aw  adow 
with  pearls.* 
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The  flash  and  glare  of  all  these  splendours  becomo  so 
incense  by  the  poet's  merciless  repetition^  that  we  have 
Isniiy  siglit  enough  left  to  attend  the  prince's  cavalcadey  at 
{[lesccount  of  which  every  .other  prince  may  sicken  and  die 
fiih  despairing  envy, 

*  The  chief  of  men,  ascending  the  thundering  s|>aciotts  car»  bright  as 
^  fire,  Hoed  with  tygert*  skins,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold,  dazzling 
i)»  tvei  of  the  beholdert  with  its  briirhtness,  maflrnificent  as  Meru,  and 


ned  lodra  in  his  switt  chanot  drawn  by  celesuii  steccs.  Kama, 
Sbtntig  with  splendour,  mounting  the  chariot,  urged  onward  his 
course  like  a  thunder  cloud  discharging  itself  in  the  air/  *  'A 
mdigious  burst  of  applause  arose  from  the  multitude  at  his  coming 
like  the  shouu  of  two  armies  rushing  to  battle,  and  a  mighty 
(lowd  in  the  highway  begirt  the  soverein  of  men.  Tbouaaods  and 
■^1  of  steeds  and  mountain-like  elegants  followed  him.  Heroic 
KS  went  armed  before  him,  perfumed  with  sandal  wood  and  lignum 
does,  and  hearing  scymitars  and  bows.  Then  was  heard  in  the  way 
dbe  lound  of  musical  instruments,  the  voice  of  the  panegyrizing  heraldii 
ttd  the  shout  of  heroes.  1  he  subduer  of  enemies  went  forward  amidst 
iDTofusion  of  odoriferous  flowers,  showered  on  him  by  women  beautt* 
iifly  adorned,  sunding  at  the  windows  of  the  sutely  houses,*  dec. 

To  be  sure,  on  reflection,  it  is  true  that  a  good  portion 
of  this  splendid  foolery  might  he  imitated  in  Paris,  or  any 
other  European  capital :  heralds,  and  shouts,  and  scymitars, 
■aj  be  had :  even  the  gold  and  gems  might  he  borrowed 
fora  grand  occasion— on  adequate  security :  T)ut  *  the  myriads 
of  mountain- like  elephants  ?'  There  is  what  puts  you  down  ! 
—It  is  really  fair  anid  obvious  here  to  remark,  that  nothing 
cm  be  mure  ridiculously  self- unknowing  than  for  Europeans, 

M  to  the  greatest  part,  to  laugh  at  the  parade  of  gaudy 
splendour  among  the  orientals,  and  in  their  descriptive 
poetry,  excepting  when  such  poetry  extends  the  exhibition 
eto  impossibilities.  For  in  these  philosophic  and  Christian 
coQiitrit^s,  where  true  dignity,  and  reason,  and  the  power  of 
cstimuting  things  by  their  intrinsic  value,  and  every  thing 
of  that  kind,  have  attained,  it  is  said,  an  unexampled  per¬ 
fection,  at  least  among  the  cultivated  classes,  it  is  within 
ttcry  one's  observation,  that  the  first  rank  of  human  creatures, 
^  tlie  second  rank,  and  the  third  rank,  (and  we  do  not  know 
much  lower  we  should  go)  are  striving  and  vying  with  all 
fecit  might,  to  put  thetnselves  in  as  much  tinsel  of  equipage 
^  exterior  magnificence  of  all  kinds  as  they  can,  both 
00  what  are  called  grand  public  occasions,  and  in  much  of 
ordinary  economy  of  life.  Taken  in  the  mass,  with 
jee  allowance  for  exceptions,  emperors,  princes,  statesmen, 
l^tiniati  brahmins,  and  district  magnates,  afford  the  most 
^equivocal  signs  of  being  ‘  made  of  one  blood'  with  the 
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m‘ople  of  the  renowned  city  of  Uyodya,  the  inctropolii  of 
Dusha-rutha,  lord  of  the  world, — on  whose  son  Kama  it  hour 
present  business  to  attend. 

This  matchless  prince,  of  whose  virtues  and  endow, 
nients  every  thing  divine  is  predicated,  with  a  thousand 
repetitions,  and  whose  soul  was  half  of  Vishnoo,  one  of 
of  the  three  supreme  gods  ♦,  appears,  notwithstanding,  to  ha?c 
had  the  use  of  no  superhuman  powers  of  discernment  or 
prescience;  for,  at  parting  with  his  royal  consort,  Seeta,  in 
order  to  lead  the  magnificent  procession  to  his  fathefi 
palace,  he  assumes,  with  entire  confidence,  the  favourable 
disposition  of  Kikeyee  towards  him,  and  his  approaching 
elevation  :  *  O  divine  one,  the  god  and  goddess’  (l)usha-ruthi 
and  Kikeyee)  ‘  have  consulted,  relative  to  the  host  metlwil 
of  conducting  the  installation.  The  accomplished  one, 
whose  eyes  aic  bordered  with  jet,  guessing  the  design  of 
the  king,  and  desirous  of  gratifying  me,  has  hastened  bin 
on  my  account.’  On  reaching,  however,  the  apartment  of 
this  ‘  god  and  goddess,’  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  and 
distressed  at  the  predicament  to  which  tliis  gentle  gl^ddess 
had  reduced  this  imperial  god,  who  was  unahle  to  utter 
a  word  beyond — ‘  O  Hama  !’  An  explanation  is  earnestly 
sought,  aiul  it  is  most  promptly  given  by  tliis  royal  quio. 
tessence  of  benignity,  who  informs  the  prince,  in  a  tone 
of  perfectly  easy  assurance,  of  the  comprehensive  promise  j 
formerly  made  her  by  the  king,  of  the  use  it  had  now  oc¬ 
curred  to  luT  to  make  of  it,  of  the  solemn  oath  into  which 
she  had  just  inveigled  liis  majesty,  and  of  the  irreversible 
decree  of  banishment  involved  in  it.  And  she  plainly  tells 
him  that  the  sooner  he  is  off,  the  better;  this  very^day, 
this  very  hour;  for  that,  till  he  is  gone,  the  king  cannot 
or  shall  not  pefonn  the  morning  religious  ceremonies  in¬ 
dispensable  to  precede  the  l)usiness  of  the  day,  nay,  tb^ 
he  cannot  even  eat.  The  prince  deeply  afici^  ted,  by  hb 
father’s  overwhelming  distress,  manifests,  liow'ever,  as  to  ^l 
that  concerns  himself  in  this  sudden  disclosure,  and  thti 
reversal  of  his  prospects,  the  same  tranquillity  with  which 
Cato  w«)uld  have  heard  that  he  was  not  to  dine  till  two 
hours  later  than  the  expected  time.  He  would  rather,  b* 
savs;  bty<'nd  all  comparison,  gi\e  up  life  itself  than  render 
void  his  father’s  solemn  engagements.  And  even  to  bet 
matesty  he  applies  a  language  from  wldch  w'c  should  fetr 


*  The  four  brothers,  Kama,  l:ihuruta,  Lukshmuna,  and  Shuir^b»ii 
had  the  whole  god  among  them  ;  the  first  contained  half  of  hiro»  *be 
second  a  quarter,  and  the  two  last  shared  between  them  the  ir- 
maining  quarter. 
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tjiat  many  a  royal  Indian  female  reader  of  the  poem  has 
tiken  a  warrant  to  exempt  herself  from  all  obligation  about 
li^ht  and  wron^ :  ‘  at  thy  word  I  will  perform  it  ;  hast 
-iiou  not  confidence  in  my  virtue,  O  Kikeyee,  thou  who 
irt  m*atcr  to  me  than  a  deity.  Bear  with  me  while  I 
jpei^  to  my  mother,  and  console  Seeta ;  then  will  1  this 
diy  depart  to  the  great  wilderness:’  and  before  he  .  went 
oQt  he  ‘  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet.’  He  then  *  cir- 
ciimambuiated’  her  and  his  father,  and  slowly  departed, 
rtntly  withdrawing  his  eyes  :  The  loss  of  tl)e  kingdom 
(ould  not  impair  the  dignity  of  llama,  even  as  the  wane 
of  the  moon,  the  irradiator  of  the  world,  impairs  not  its 
ieiuty.’ 

Between  the  prince  and  his  mother  there  is  a  long  con- 
Temtion,  highly  impassioned  on  her  part.  She  rymon- 
mtes against  his  considering  himself  bound  to  give  elVect 
to  a  promise  made  to  wickedness  by  infatuation  ;  and 
bdeed  his  father  himself,  for  a  moment  urges  him  to 
frustrate  it.  Rama  appears  to  maintain  the  intrinsic  universal 
obligation  of  a  solemn  promise,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
lequences.  But  at  least  he  insists,  most  positively,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  wrong  in  obeying  an  injunction,  or  ful- 
illing  an  engagement  of  a  father.  We  will  quote  tw'o  or 
iree  of  his  moral  sentences  on  this  point,  assuming,  as 
very  fairly  may,  that  his  doctrine  is  meant  by  the 
pci  to  be  regaided  as  the  infallible  standard  of  orthodoxy. 

‘Whatever  a  preceptor,  a  king,  or  an  aged  j)cr8on  commands, 
through  'anger,  desire,  or  excess  of  joy,  what  person.  Regarding 
lu  duty,  would  not  perform  ?  I  am  therefore  unable  to  neglect  the 
|fdbrmance  of  my  father’s  command,  even  in  its  utmost  extent.’ 
'Truth  is  founded  in  virtue,  and  virtue  resides  in  the  venerable  com- 
fcod  of  a  father.’  ‘  A  father  is  termed  a  god  of  gods  ;  I  therefore 
*MKler  my  father’s  word  as  a  divine  mandate.’  ‘  The  learned  sylvan 
Kundoola,  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  virtue,  murdered  a  cow, 
■  obedience  to  his  father’s  commands.  Formerly  likewise,  in  our 
^y»  the  guilt  of  a  heinous  murder  was  incurred,  by  the  sons  of 
at  the  command  of  their  father.  At  his  father’s  command 
by  Rama,  son  of  Jumadugnya,  was  Renooka  his  mother  dc- 
Qfiuttd  with  an  axe  in  the  forest.  By  these  and  other  goddike 
hi?e  paternal  commands  been  rendered  efficient  ;  1  also  will  per- 
my  father’s  will.  In  the  road  formerly  trodden  by  these 
ones  w  ould  I  fain  walk.  This  is  my  path  while  on  earth  ; 
itverie  cannot  be  admitted.  By  obedience  to  a  father’s  command 
one  degraded.’ 

conseq^iences  of  t'l  doctrine  like  this,  under  the  ma- 
J‘<cmefit  of  the  Brahmins,  may  easily  be  apprehended, 
a  slight  irksome  perception  of  the  moral  quality 
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of  those  consequences,  and  a  wish  to  extenuate  the  palpibl^  I 
atrocious  ones,  made  the  poet  the  more  eac^er  to  rtiort  ■ 
in  the  person  of  Rama,  to  the  grand  refuge  of  per. 
plexed  speculation,  and  inconsistent  morality,  the  doctrine 
of  fate. 

*  O  ton  of  Soomitra,  the  hand  of  fate  appears  in  my  exile,  ni 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  on  my  return.  Why  should  kaovi 
guilt  be  attributed  to  Kikeyee  on  account  of  my  exile,  if  this  her  % 
tention  be  the  mere  decree  of  fate  ?  O  great  one,  thou  knoweit  dm 
among  the  mothers,  there  was  before  nothing  contrary  to  me;  mr 
any  distinction  between  me  and  the  son  of  Kikeyee.  By  that 
cruel  and  angry  words,  frustrating  my  installation  and  demaadisi 
my  exile,  I  suffer  nothing  beyond  the  decree  of  fate.  How  m 
could  she,  a  princess  of  the  best  disposition,  her  nature  remaiso^ 
unaltered,  like  a  rulgar  woman,  utter  such  grievous  things  ia 
presence  bf  her  husband  ?  What  is  inscrutable  to  mortals  is  dirat 
and  unalterable.  Behold  what  adverse  circumstances  have  fallen  on 
between  myself  and  her.  What  man  dares  contend  with  the  find 
decrees  of  heaven,  the  comprehending  of  which  frustrate  not  tk 
event  r  *  Even  the  sages  who  practice  the  most  severe  acts  of  mt 
tification,  urged  on  by  fate,  abandoning  the  strictest  vows,  have  Cdb 
by  concupiscence  or  angry  passions,  dec.’ 

But  the  *  son  of  Soomitra,*  that  is  Lukshuna,  a  veij 
heroic  section  of  Vishnoo.  but  apparently  not  taken  fro* 
the  metaphysical  portion  ot  his  nature,  loses  all  patience 
under  this  learned  lecture,  vows  to  effect  a  speedy  solutioQ 
of  the  question  with  his  sword,  and  to  (lis|)atch  whaterer 
from  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  shall  presume  to  place  itself 
ill  the  way  of  the  installation  of  his  brother,  to  whom  be 
is  enthusiastically  devoted.'  His  attitude  is  not  a  little  io* 
posing;  aiul  some  pahs  of  his  speech,  which  we  sMl 
ranscnlre,  as  our  last  quotation,  are  more  in  the  style  of 
Homer,  th:m  any  thing  else  we  recollect  in  the  work. 

<  Strongly  fixing  bis  bro\A  s,  this  great  one  breathed  like  an  ennfii 
•erpi'nt  in  his  hole  t  hit  frowning  face  appeared  dreadful  at  thx  d 
an  angry  lion,  his  bands  shaking  like  the  proboscis  ot  an  eltfbMk 
ind  hif  body  tr  ci,  with  an  averted  but  atodfast  eyr,  thui  ddn^ 
his  IjroUicr.  •  111  timed  ia  this  atrangc  fear  of  failing  in  virtue,  or« 
acting  dishonourably.  What!  does  it  become  a  chief 
fcarU^a,  inA  aoh  to  cootroui  the  decirea  of  tate,  to  say  ^ 
b.»t  dcm.  :h  I  f^te  is  irrevocable,  and  misery  unavoid  bk?  Hi* 
ihc'U  no  suspuion  oi  thoK*  two  wicked  persons?  hast  thou 
leair.ti  ,  O  Uiou  virtuous  one,  that  tlv  ir  pretentions  to  virtue  are 
siv  It  O  ?hU  scheme  of  theirs,  for  rejecting  thee  • 

s.h-iv  h  r  own  purpose,  Ind  not  b«'*  n  in  old  plan,  the  off 
of  d»  It  th  promise  of  tiieiif,  had  heii.  tuifill' d  long  ago. 
me,  O  hcio,  I  caoDOt  ocar  the  uc.csua  insuliauuo  of  auoibtf' 
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flot  iCTSf  of  duty,  by  which  ihy  mind  has  brcn  decided*  and  in 
•kr  praises  of  which  thou  art  absorbed,  is  insufferable  to  n>c.  Why 
fill  thou,  devx)ted  to  virfue,  fulfil  the  unjust  and  despicable  commands 
i  our  father  ?  That  thou  perceivest  not  this  change  to  have  been 
by  a  spectous  kind  of  hypocrisy,  heightens  my  diitrett.  Were 
this  scheme  of  theirs  even  a  divine  ajjpoinimem,  it  o  ’ght  to  be  dii- 
(c^arded  by  thee.  Let  weak  minds,  and  tliose  destitute  of  heroism, 
fc|ird  the  appointments  of  fate;  but  let  not  heroes,  men  of  renown, 
R^rd  such  bug-bears.  It  becomes  not  him  to  be  dejected,  who, 
snpped  of  his  ri|;ht8  by  a  decree  of  the  gods,  is  able  to  controul 
dut  decree  by  his  own  prOwess.  People  shall  to-day  behold  the 
power  both  of  divine  deci'ees,  and  of  m.in.  The  respective  strength 
» weakness  of  the  gods  and  of  men  shall  appear  this  day.  Those 
•ko  have  beheld  the  installation  prevented  by  a  decree  of  the  gods, 
dd)  to-dny  see  tliis  decree  rendered  abortive  by  my  valour.  vSpringing 
ibnb,  like  an  intoxicated  and  furious  elephant  who  has  burst  hit 
chin,  I  will,  by.  my  own  prowess,  prevent  the  decree  of  the  gods. 
All  the  guardians  of  the  world,  or  of  the  whole  three  worlds,  cannot 
tkii  day  prevent  Rama’s  installation  ;  how  much  less  then  my  father. 

0  king,  those  by  whom  (by  exile  to  the  wilderness  has  been  effected, 
(ball  in  their  turn  spend  fourteen  years  in  the  forest.  The  power 
flf  the  divine  decree  shall  be  less  efBcacious  in  supporting  those  who 
oppose  thy  installation,  than  my  fierce  valour  exerted  to  distress  thy 
6e.  A  thousand  years  hence,  retire  to  the  forest,  leaving  thy  ex- 
ftflem  offspring  to  govern  the  kingdom.  To  remove  to  the  forest 
dier  consigning  their  subjects  to  the  gentle*  sway  of  their  sons,  was 
bnnerly  the  custom  of  the  royal  sages.  If,  O  virtuous  Rama,  through 
kv  of  being  insecure,  thou  desirest  not  to  possess  thine  own  in- 
knunci*,  1  protest  to  thee,  O  hero,  that  I  will  protect  thee  and  thy 
biigdoin  as  the  shores  protect  the  sea.  If  I  fail,  may  1  never  be 
Qued  among  heroes.  Be  installed  with  these  auspicious  preparations, 
adassume  the  kingdom.  I  al  me,  by  my  single  prowess,  will  oppose 
^  adverse  princes.  These  arms  of  mine  arc  not  intended  for  show, 
w  is  my  bow  a  mere  ornament ;  my  scymitar  is  not  designed 
®otly  to  hang  by  my  side,  nor  are  my  arrows  intended  for  pillars  ; 
fcr  the  sake  of  crushing  ao  enemy  are  these  intended.  Once  un- 
^^ing  ray  keen  scymitar,  relulgcnt  as  the  lightning,  I  regard  not 
the  god  who  wields  the  thunderbolt.  1  he  field  shall  be  ren- 
impassable,  strewed  with  the  trunks  of  elephants,  the  thighs  of 
and  the  heads  of  charioteers.  To-day  the  enemies  slain  by 
flaming  faiilcbton,  falling  on  the  ground  shall  cause  it  to  resemble 
>  UkI  glowing  with  the  sheeted  lightning.  VV  heo  I  stand  armed 
my  1)0^^  will  esteem  himself  a  man  ?  Now  striking  a 

•gle  foe,  and  now  a  numerous  host,  I  will  send  my  shafts  into 
;  iDoit  vulnerable  parts  of  men,  horses,  and  elephants.  To-oay, 

I  V  chief,  shall  the  energy  of  my  weapons  be  exerted  to  destroy 
"5  ^wer  of  the  king,  and  establish  thine..  Tell  me  what  foe  shall 
^  My,  together  with  his  friends,  lose  both  life  and  fame.  Order 
^  to  do  that  by  which  these  thy  possessions  sliall  be  secured  to 
^I  am  at  tny  command,’ 
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But  Hama  evinces,  throughout  the  history,  a  most  I 
raculous  |X)wer  of  quelling  fiery  spirits,  and  persuading  re-  I 
fiactory  ones ;  and  it  is  not  long  before  this  tremendotti  I 
defyer  of  gods  and  mortals,  is  calmed  down  into  acquiescence  I 
in  the  divine  one’s  decision.  Miraculous  we  may  truly  cill 
this  power,  in  ihe^  generality  of  its  operations;  for  the 
effects  take  place  contrary  to  any  reasonahle  calculation  oo 
ordinary  visible  causes.  The  reasoning  and  eloquence  by 
which,  ostensibly,  this  trreat  prince  convinces  and  persuadci, 
are  of  a  kind,  in  point  of  strength,  which  we  should  hi?e  ! 
thought  much  more  likely  to  leave  every  one’s  opinioo  « 
and  will  just  where  they  were.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  ■ 
there  was  a  natural  and  adequate  cause  for  the  effect;  I 
a  full  half  of  Vi^hItoo  must  naturally  and  necessarily  hive  I 
acted  on  the  detached  eighth  part  with  a  power  ascendent  j 
by  inaguinule,  while  attractive  by  kindred. — His  hardest  I 
and  most  protracted  struggle  is  with  the  tenderness,  the 
expostulations,  ami  even  formal  and  solemn  inhibitions,  of 
his  mother  ;  who  rashly  attempts  to  maintain,  that  her  oi-  \ 
tiiral  authority  is  greater  than  that  of  a  father.  This  j 
draws  from  him  some  very  high  doctrine,  (evidently  meant  i 
by  the  poet  as  a  declaration  of  tlie  law,)  on  the  subject  I 
of  female  subordination,  and  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  I 
husband.  'I'hroughout  tlie  wlu>lc  work,  thus  far,  there  is  i 
not  a  more  grave  and  peremptory  exposition  of  any  part  i 
of  the  moral  theory  than  in  this  conversation,  in  which  ; 
the  ‘enlightened  one’  repeatedly  asserts,  in  so  many  words,  j 
that  the  hiiNbaiul  is  the  ‘god,’  the  ‘tutelar  deity,’  of  the! 
wife.  His  mother’s  grief  and  opposition  yield  before  his  ! 
all-controulitig  spirit,  and  dissolve  at  length  in  assentios  ^ 
and  copious  benedictions,  lint  /its  opposition  is  constrained  | 
to  yield  to  the  heroic  and  decisive  resolution  of  his  wife,  j 
Seeta,  to  accompany  him  to  the  great  forest.  The  gallant  i 
laikshmuna  did  not  ))ermit  even  a  question,  whether  ^ 
should  he  allowed  to  accompany  iind  share  the  conditi(«  j 
of  the  illustrious  exile.  During  the  preparations  for  their  j 
departure,  Kikeyee  is  repeatedly  cxhihiied  to  view  in  all  ^ 
her  umelentmg  barbarity,  like  some  savage  beast  occasionally  i 
brought  from  its  den  to  he  shi'wn,  and  provoked  to  growl  j 
At  length,  amidst  a  most  prodigious  sensation  and  con- 
motion  a  uong  the  inhabitants,  the  three  self-devoted  fxik* 
set  otV  for  llieir  distant  and  dreary  wilderness,  when 
they  arrive  after  many  romantic  adventures — which  no  rooB 
is  now  left  us  to  n.irrate.  > 

It  seems  searccly  proper  to  conclude,  without  some  digo^ 
estimate  of  the  morality  of  this  famous  work  ;  but  as  ** 
may  net  he  very  long  before  anuiher  volume  will  ^ 
maud  some  notice,  we  shall  then  have  a  fairer  opportooity* 
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of  our  inatliematical  readers,  and  we  suppose  all  of 
*  iliose  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  niutheinatics, 
ire  acquainted  with  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Cour>e,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  use  of  the  Woolwich  Academy.  I'hey  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  year  1798  ;  and  comprise,  in  mo¬ 
derate  space,  coneise  but  comprehensive  treatises  on  arithme- 
lir,  algebra,  geometry,  application  of  algebra  to  geometry, 
plane  trigonometry,  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids,  land 
sunCNing,  artificers’  works,  conic  sections,  mechanics,  hydro- 
sutlics,  iiyd  rail  lies,  pneumatics,  and  fluxions;  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  very  interesting  collection  of  exercises,  in  which  the 
duxional  analysis  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  various  pro¬ 
blems  in  natural  philosophy  and  military  science. 

Those  volumes  were,  for  some  years,  found  fully  adequate 
to  the  purposes  of  that  important  institution.  But  the  nume¬ 
rous  improvements  introduced  into  the  academy,  by  tiie  pre¬ 
sent  active  and  scientific  Lieutenant-Governor,  Colonel  Miidge, 
seem  to  liave  rendered  an  improvement  of  the  Course  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  Dr.  Hutton  was  therefore  requesteil,  by  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  to  })repare  a  third  and  sup¬ 
plementary  volume.  This  mathematical  veteran,  who  has 
been  known  as  an  able  writer  and  tutor  for  full  half  a  cen- 
^0,  stood  at  the  bead  of  bis  profes.sioii  for 

nearly  forty  years,  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this  work, 
written  with  bis  characteristic  simplicity  and  modesty,  that, 
frum  ‘  his  advanced  age,  and  the  precarious  state  of  his  health, 
be  was  desirous  of  declining  such  a  task,  and  pleaded  his 
doubts  of  being  able,  in  such  a  state,  to  answer  satisfactorily 
bis  Lordship’s  wishes.’ 

*  This  difficulty  however,  fsays  he,]  was  obviated  by  the  reply,  that, 
to  preserve  a  uniformity  between  the  former  and  the  additional  parts 
d  the  Courte,  it  was  requisite  that  i  should  undertake  the  direc- 
noD  of  the  arrangement,  and  compose  such  parts  of  the  work  as 
eight  be  found  convenient,  or  as  related  to  topics  in  which  1  had 
experiments  and  improvements ;  and  for  the  rest,  1  might  take 
to  ray  assistance  the  aid  of  any  other  person  I  might  think  proper, 
^ith  this  kind  indulgence  being  encouraged  to  exert  my  best  cn- 
dfivours,  I  immediately  announced  my  wish  to  request  the  assistance  of 
1^*  Gregory  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  than  whom,  both  for  his 
Erosive  scientific  knowledge,  and  his  long  experience,  I  know  of  no 
more  fit  to  be  associated  in  the  due  performance  of  sucu  a  uak. 
^^rdingly,  this  volume  is  to  he  considered  as  the  joint  composition  of 
^gcDtleman  and  myself,  having  each  of  us  taken  and  prepared,  in 
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nearly  equal  portions,  separate  chapters  and  branches  of  the  work,  beiat 
such  as,  in  the  compass  of  this  roiumc,  with  the  advice  and  assiiuoce  of 
the  Lieut.  Governor,  were  deemed  amone  the  most  useful  additional  lob* 
jecti  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  established  in  the  Academy,*  pp  iH^, 

I'he  work  before  us,  then,  is  thejoiut  production  of  two 
authors:  and,  as  the  parts  actually  prepared  by  each  are  not 
apeciBcd  in  the  preface,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  internal  evidence,  how  they  are  apportioned.  Bat 
the  task  is  by  no  means  di  then  It.  The  volume  is  divided  iaio 
fourteen  chapters  ;  of  which  the  first  is  evidently  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Hutton.  I'he  3d,  4th,  5ih,  6ih,  8lh  and  9th,  ire 
manifestly  drawn  up  by  one  hand  ;  and  the  manner  exhibited 
in  them  of  referring  to  some  of  Dr.  H.’s  performances,  proves 
that  they  were  written  by  Dr.  Gregory.  'I'be  2nd  chapter 
may,  we  think,  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  same  hand.  The 
7th  is  not  sutficienily  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  either 
author  to  enable  us  to  decide.  The  1 0th  is  doubtlcNi  Dr. 
Hutton’s;  and  the  11th  as  obviously  Dr.  Gregory’s.  The 
three  remaining  chapters  are  too  strongly  marked  by  some  of 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  manner,  to  allow 
any  hesitation  in  imputing  them  to  him. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  concise  and  fair  account  of  thecon- 
tents  of  these  various  chapters,  than  is  furnished  in  the  pr^ 
face  to  the  hook, — from  which,  therefore,  we  shall  make  ano¬ 
ther  quotation. 

*  The  several  parts  of  the  work,  and  their  arrangement,  arc  as  follof. 
—In  the  first  chapter  are  contained  all  the  propositions  of  the  courte  rf 
CmU  Sections^  first  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  in  the  year  1787, 
which  remained,  a  tier  those  that  were  selected  for  the  second  voliiawcf 
this  Course  :  to  which  is  added  a  tract  on  the  algebraic  equations  of  tk 
sfveroi  conic  sections,  Wrving  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the  algeboic 
properties  of  curve  lines. 

*  The  2d  chapter  contains  a  short  geometrical  treatise  on  the  elefotto 
of  Isoperimeiry  and  the  fnax'tma  ana  minima  of  surfaces  and  solids 
which  seveia!  propositions  usually  investigated  by  tluxionary  proceiieiix 
effecud  geometrically  ;  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  principal  resulu  dedwed 
by  Thos.  Simpson,  Horsley,  Legendre,  and  Lhuillier  are  thrown  i* 
the  compass  of  one  short  tract. 

*  '1  he  ?d  and  4th  chapters  exhibit  a  concise  but  eoniprehcnsife  fiw 
of  xht  trigonometrical  anaiyiis^  or  that  in  which  the  chief  theoreMI|f 
Plane  and  Spherical  T'rlgonometry  are  deduced  algebraically,  by 
what  is  commonly  denominated  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines.  A  comparilOiW 
the  modes  of  investigation  adopted  in  these  chapters,  and  those 

in  that  part  of  the  second  volume  of  this  course  which  is  devoted  to 
gonometry,  will  enable  a  student  to  trace  the  relative  advantages  of  dj 
algebraical  and  geometrical  methods  of  treating  this  useful  bnwicM. 
•ctence.  The  fourth  chapter  includes  also  a  disquisition  on  the  nattitw 
measure  of  schd  etnglesy  in  which  the  theory  of  that  peculiar  clast  of 
frical  magnitudes  is  to  represented>  as  to  render  their  mutual  coii^ifl^ 
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[a  thing  hitherto  supposed  impos8if)Ic  except  in  one  or  two  very  obvious 
a  matter  of  perfect  case  and  simplicity. 

*  Chapter  the  fifth  relates  to  Geodesic  Operations,  and  that  more  cx- 
0iiTe  kind  of  Trigonometrical  Surveying  which  is  employed  with  a  view 
9  determine  the  geographical  situation  of  places,  the  magnitude  of  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth.  This  chapter  is  dmded  into  two  sec- 
Boiut  in  the  firbt  of  which  is  presented  a  general  account  of  this  kind  of 
w^eying;  and  in  the  second,  solutions  of  the  most  important  problems 
(fleseett^  with  these  operations.  This  portion  of  the  volume  it  is  hoped 
fill  be  found  highly  useful  ;  as  there  is  no  work  which  contains  a  con- 
dr  and  connected  account  of  this  kind  of  surveying  and  its  dependent 
psblems ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  tliose  who  know  how 
■Qch  honour  redounds  to  this  country  from  the  great  skill,  accuracy, 
ad  judgment,  with  which  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Mngland  has  long 
keo  carried  on. 

*  In  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  are  developed  the  principles  of  Poly^o* 
MKfry,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  Division  of  lands  and  other  sur- 
to,  botli  by  geometrical  construction  and  by  computition. 

*  The  8th  chapter  contains  a  view  of  the  nature  and  solution  of  eauations 
i  general,  with  a  selection  of  the  best  rules  for  equations  of  different 
dt^s.  Chapter  the  9th  is  devoted  to  the  nature  and  properties  of 
nrw/,  and  the  construction  of  equations.  These  chapters  arc  manifestly 
(Osarcted,  and  show  how  the  mutual  relation  subsisting  between  cqua- 
dooi  of  differcRt  degrees,  and  curves  of  various  orders,  serve  for  the 
itdprocal  illustration  of  the  properties  of  both. 

‘  In  the  10th  chapter  the  subjects  of  Fluents  and  Fluxional  equations  arc 
eoodscly  treated.  The  various  forms  of  Fluents  comprised  in  the  usc- 
nl  table  of  them  in  the  second  volume,  are  investigated  :  and  several  other 
rales  are  given  ;  such  as  it  is  believed  will  tend  much  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
pws  of  students  in  this  interesting  department  of  science,  especially  those 
vbich  relate  to  the  mode  of  finding  fluents  by  coniinuation. 

*The  lith  chapter  contains  solutions  of  the  most  useful  problems  con- 
ceraing  the  maximum  effects  of  machines  in  motion  /  and  dcvelopes  those 

Kei^es  which  should  constintly  be  in  view  by  those  who  would 
ur  beneficially  for  the  improvement  ofmachincs- 

*  In  the  12th  chapter  will  be  found  the  theory  of  the  firessute  of  earth 
against  walls  and  fortifications  ;  and  the  theory  which  le.ids  to 
tke  best  construction  of  powder  magazines  with  equilibrated  roofs. 

*  The  l‘ith  chapter  is  devoted  to  that  highly  interesting  subject,  as  well 
to  the  philosopher  as  to  military  men,  tlie  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery. 
Many  of  the  diflicuhies  attending  this  abstruse  enquiry  arc  surmounted 
by  aiiuming  the  results  of  accurate  experiments,  as  to  the  rrsisiancc 
tospnienced  by  bodies  moving  through  the  air,  as  the  basts  of  the  com- 
^tttions.  Several  of  the  most  useful  problems  «re  solved  by  nuMns  of 
ikii  expedient,  with  a  facility  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and  with  an  accu> 
tocy  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

*  The  I4ih  and  last  chapter  contains  a  promiscuous  but  exteosive  coU 
of  problems  in  statics^  dynamics^  hydrostatics^  hydraulics^  priycf 
&c.  &c. ;  serving  at  once  to  exercise  the  pupil  in  the  various  branches 
d  mathematics  comprised  in  the  course,  to  demonstrate  their  utility, 
*P*cully  to  those  devoted  to  the  military  profession,  to  excite  a  thirst  for 
wwlcdge,  and  in  several  important  respects  to  gratify  it.*  pp.  iv^v ii. 
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In  thi*  coinposition  of  this  volume,  the  authors  seem  to 
have  aimcti,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  at  conciseness  and  ufdi. 
ty.  Kvery  thin*:  is  ilelivered  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
compatible  with  perspicuity  ;  and  nothing  will  be  found  thju 
has  imt  a  tendency  to  some  beneficial  practical  purpose,  es. 
peciidly  amongst  civil  and  military  engineers.  Kvery  part  o( 
the  volume,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  Woolwich  Mathe« 
matical  Course,  abounds  with  useful  practical  examples. 
This,  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  great 
excellencies  of  the  work,  and  what  very  admiiably  fits  it  for 
the  purposes  of  tuition. — Hut  onr  readers  will  not  be  satisfied, 
if  wc  do  not  pass  beyond  these  general  remarks. 

We  proceed  then  to  observe,  that  the  2nd  chapter  contains 
a  very  neat  and  simple  Kssa}  on  the  Elements  of  Isoperimetry. 

It  is  puioly  geometrical :  and,  though  it  only  occupies  22 
pages,  exhibits,  and  clearly  demonstrates,  several  of  the  most 
interesting  properties  relative  to  isoperimctrical,  and  equal 
surfaced,  figures.  We  do  not  jicrceive  more  than  three  or 
four  properties  that  we  have  not  met  with  before,  in  someor 
other  of  the  hoc  ks  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  preface; 
y(*t  we  know  i\ot  where  else  to  point  to  a  summary,  so  well 
suited  as  the  present,  to  h  ad  the  way  to  the  ahstruser  inquiries 
in  this  depann'icnl  of  science,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  easv 
to  he  niulersiood.  Em  lid’s  fir-t  hook  is  not  simpler — thougli 
this  chapter  contains  the  denionstiation  of  several  properties, 
which,  in  no  other  Faiglish  work  have  been  demonstrated 
without  the  use  of  duxions.  We  think  the  “  reading  men” 
at  ('amhriilge  would  find  it  an  agreeable  introduction  to  Mr. 
Wooilhouse’s  treatise  on  Isoperiiiietrical  Problems,  noticed bv 
IIS  some  months  ago. 

I'he  3d  chapter  exhibits  a  brief,  hut  elegant  view  of  the 
IVigoiioinelrical  Analysis,  so  far  as  relates  to  plane  trigono¬ 
metry  :  it  contains,  also,  some  curious  formula-,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  some  interesting 
and  useful  problems.  After  the  solinion  of  one  of  these, 
however,  a  remark  is  added  which  we  do  not  r^iiitc  understand, 
'riie  question  is  this  :  ‘  I'liere  is  a  plane  triangle,  whose  sides 
are  three  consecutive  terms,  in  the.  natural  stiries  of  integer 
numbers,  and  whose  largest  angle  is  just  double  the  smallest: 
Required  the  sides  and  angle  of  that  triangle  ?’  A  simph 
solution  is  given  hv  means  of  the  trigonometrical  formol«f 
from  which  the  sitfes  are  found  to  be  4,  5,  and  6;  ^ 

angles  410  24'  34"  34'",  55®  46'  16^18"',  and  82"  49/  9” 
respectively*  Then  follows  this  observation  :  ‘  Any 
solution  of  this  curious  problem,  except  by  means  of  ^ 
analytical  formula:  employed  above,  would  he  exceedingly 
tedious  and  o|>erose.’  Now  this  is  not  correct,  unless  tlK 
author  meant  d  direct  algebraical  solution.  That  a  direct 
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tutrical  process  will  soon  Itad  to  the  same  result,  we  shall 
fodeavour  to  shew  in  very  few  lines.  The  figures  may  he 
yfidilv  constructed  from  our  mode,  of  deducing  the 
Gfovietrical  Analyns.  Sujmose  the  thing  done,  and  ARC 
the  triangle  whose  vertex  is  C,  and  whose  sides  CB,  B.\,  AC, 
ire  respi‘ctively  as  three  consecutive  terms  in  the  increasing 
ifries  of  integer  numbers,  and  the  greatest  angle  ABC  equal 
to  twice  the  least  angle  BA(\  From  C  upon  AB  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  Cl)  ;  towards  A  set  off  upofi  the  base  l)b  =  l)h, 
ind  ioin  hC,  Then,  because  the  angle  CbB  (equal  to  ABC) 
bequal  to  twice  the  angle  CAB,  the  points  A  and  C  are  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  whose  radius  is  bA  or  bC,  and 
centre  b.  But  by  a  well  known  theorem,- AB  :  AC  +  CB 
(=:2AB)  ::  AC— CB  (=  2)  ;  AD  — 1)B  =  Ab  =  4  =CB. 
Hence  CB  is  given  ;  and  because  AB  =  CB  -|-  *  =  AC  —  I, 
(by  hypothesis,)  the  other  two  sides  arc  given  :  that  is,  all  the 
three  sides  are  given  to  construct  the  triangle. 

Construct  ion.  Let  the  right  line  AB  be  set  off  equal  to  5  : 
from  the  centres  A  and  B  with  radius  6  and  4  ilcscribc  arcs  to 
intersect  each  other  in  C  ;  draw  AC,  BC  ;  and  ACB  is  the  re¬ 
quired  triangle. 

Demonstration.  The  sides  CB,  B\,  AC,  are  three  const'cu- 
ti?e  terms  in  the  scries  of  natural  numbers,  by  construction. 
From  C  upon  AB  demit'  the  perpendicular  CD;  set  off 
Db  =  DB,  and  drawbC.  Then  AB  (=6)  :  AC  +  BC 
(=b+  4)::  AC  — BC  (=  b  — 4' :  A D  —  DB  =  Ab  ==  4 : 
Therefore  Ab=  bC  =  BC.  Hence  tlie  points  A  and  C  arc 
in  the  circumference  \vho<e  centre  is  l>  and  raiiius  bA  or  hC  ; 
ind  consequently  the  angle  CBl)=  CB.\  =  twice  the  angle 
CAB,  by  F.uc.  iii.  20.  Q.K.D. 

The  angles  deducible  from  this  solution,  will  manifestly 
igree  with  those  given  bDr.  Gregory. 

In  the  4th  chapter,  which  contains,  first,  an  enumeration 
tif'the  General  Properties  of  Spherical  triangles,  and  next, 
the  solution  of  all  the  Cases  of  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with 
tables  to  facilitate  the  practice,  we  were  much  pleased  with 
the  perspicuous'mauner  of  treating  the  theorem  w  hich  relates 
to  the  supplementary  triangle,  and  with  the  scholium  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  various  cases  in  which  the  spheri¬ 
cs  triangle  is  susceptible  of  one  or  of  two  forms  and  solu¬ 
tions.  But  the  most  striking  article  in  this  chapter,  is  tliat  re¬ 
ding  to  solut  angles. 

These  have,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  as  geometrical 
tjuantitics  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  the  mutual  relations  of 
Jthich  it  by  no  means  easy  to  establish.  Some  geometers 
called  in  question  the  possibility  of  the  thing  altogc- 
tfer :  and  others,  as  Professor  Playfair,  in  the  notes  to  his 
IwcnieDts  of  Geometry,  have  affirmed,  ‘  that  no  multiple  oc 
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*  submultiple  of  such  an  angle  cau  be  uken  ;  and  we  have  no 

*  wav  <»l  expoinuling,  even  in  the  siiiipleai  cases,  tlie  ratio 

*  which  one  of  them  bears  to  another.’ 

The  invention  of  a  theory  of  solid  angles,  then,  which  shall 
b-ing  them  fairly  within  the  limits  of  geometrical  tnignU 
tudes,  hy  shewing  that,  in  all  cases,  they  admit  of  accurate 
comparison,  is  a  discovery  of  no  small  moment.  Had  it  beeo 
eHTected  by  a  native  either  of  France  or  Scotland,  we  doubt  I 
not  that  his  merits  as  an  inventor  wonld  have  been  extolled 
tlirotigli  Europe : — for  the  philosophers  of  those  two  nations, 
whatever  may  be  their  faults  in  other  respects,  have  certainly  i 
the  pmise  (aftd  no  small  one  we  esteem  it)  of  permitting  the  | 
love  of  country  so  far  to  overcome  individual  feeling,  and  pri¬ 
vate  l  ivalship,  as  generally  to  stimulate  them  to  a  warm  and 
active  commendation  of  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  men  of 
their  ow  n  nation.  Dr.  Gregory’s  theory  of  solid  angles,  which 
appears  to  us  at  once  simple,  universal,  and  unobjectionable, 
may  he  best  stated  in  his  ow  n  words. 

*  A  solid  angle  is  defined  by  Euclid,  that  which  is  made  by  the  tam¬ 
ing  of  more  than  two  plane  angles  which  are  not  in  die  same  plane,  ia 
one  point. 

*  Others  define  it  the  angular  space  comprized  between  several  plioei 
meeting  in  one  point. 

*  It  may  be  defined  still  more  generally,  the  angular  thttet  included 
between  several  plane  surfaces  or  one  or  more  curved  aurfacei,  mectii^ 
in  the  point  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  angle. 

*  According  to  this  definition,  solid  angles  bear  just  tlie  same  relatioa 
to  the  8UI  faces  which  comprize  them,  as  plane  angles,  do  to  the  lioef  by 
which  they  arc  included  :  so  that,  as  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  the  lines,  but  their  mutual  inclination,  which  di^termioes  the  angle; 
just  so,  in  the  former  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  planes,  but  /^ns- 
tual  inclinations  which  det^mine  tlie  angles.  And  hence  all  those  gm* 
meters,  from  the  time  of  Euclid  down  to  the  present ‘period,  who  hw 
confined  their  atU’ntion  principally  to  the  magnitude  of  the  plane  ai^gle^ 
instead  of  tlieir  relative  positions,  have  never  been  able  ^o  developc  the  piP» 
perties  of  this  class  of  geometrical  quantities  ;  but  have  aiHrmed  that  as 
•olid  angle  can  be  said  to  be  the  half  or  the  double  of  another,  and  hiie 
spoken  of  the  bisection  and  triscction  of  solid  angles,  even  in  the  siopicit 
cases,  as  impossible  problems. 

«  But  all  this  supposed  difficulty  vanishe:,  tnd  the  doctrine  of  solid 
angles  becomes  simple,  satisfactory,  and  universal  in  its  application,  by  is* 
turning  iphn'ical  surfacet  measure;  just  as  circular  arcs  are 

turned  for  the  measures  of  plane  angles.*  Imagine,  that  from  the 

*  *  It  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  here  tlie  only  objection  which  cm  1* 
made  to  this  assumption  ;  which  is  founded  on  the  principle,  tUat 
iitiej  ikoxtid  alwtyt  be  mtntund  ly  quantiiiei  of  the  tame  kind*  But  thifc 
often  and  positively  as  it  is  amrmed,  it  by  no  means  necesawy ; 
many  cases  is  it  possible.  1  o  measure  is  to  empare  mathematic^y  i 

if  by  comparing  two  quantities,  whose  ratio  we  know  or  cm  sicef* 
tain,  with  tw  o  other  quantities  whose  ratio  wc  wish  to  know,  the  pom 
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■it  of  a  solid  anple  (formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  planet)  at  a  centrcf 
;gy  sphere  be  dctcrtbcd,  and  that  those  pLnes  are  produced  till  they  cut 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  ;  then  will  the  surface  of  the  spherical  triangle, 
iacluded  between  those  planes,  be  a  proper  measure  of  the  solid  angle 
Bade  by  the  planes  at  tlieir  common  point  of  met'ting :  for  no  change  can 
brcooceived  in  tlie  relative  position  of  those  planes,  that  it,  in  the  nugnu 
tode  of  the  solid  angle,  without  a  corresponding  and  proportional  routa*  - 
aooin  the  surface  of  the  spherical  triangle.  If,  io  like  manner,  the  three 
or  more  surfaces,  which  by  their  meeting  constitute  another  solid  angle^ 
be  produced  till  they  cut  die  surface  of  the  same  or  an  eoual  inhere,  whose 
crotre  coincides  with  the  summit  of  the  angle  ;  the  surface  of  the  spheric 
triangle  or  polygon,  included  between  the  planes  which  determine  the 
iDgle,  will  be  a  correct  measure  of  that  angle.  And  the  ratio  which  sub- 
rts  ^tween  the  areas  of  the  spheric  triangles,  {lolygons,  or  other  sur- 
hces  thus  formed,  will  be  accurately  the  ratio  which  subsists  between  the 
nlid  angles,  constituted  by  the  meeting  of  the  several  planes  or  surfaces, 

« the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

‘Hence,  the  comparison  of  solid  .angles  becomes  a  matter  of  great  ease 
ud  simplicity;  for,  since  the  areas  of  spherical  triangles  arc  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  sums  of  their  angles  each  above  two  right  angles  (th.  5); 
ind  the  areas  of  spherical  polygons  of  n  sides,  by  the  excess  of  the  sum 
of  their  angles  above  2«— ^  nght  angles  (th.  6  )  ;  it  follows,  that  the 
magnitude  of  a  trilateral  solid  angle,  will  be  measured  by  the  excess  of  the 
nm  of  the  three  angles,  made  respectively  by  its  bounding  planes,  above 
Slight  angles  ;  and  the  magnitudes  of  solid  angles  formed  by  abounding 
^ocs,  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  inclinauon  of  the 
lereral  planes  above  2n — 4*  right  angles. 

*  As  to  solid  angles  limited  by  curve  surfaces,  such  as  the  angles  at  the 
*  irrticcs  of  cones ;  they  will  manifestly  be  measured  by  the  spheric  sur- 

hcescutoff  by  the  prolongation  of  their  bounding  surfaces,  in  the  same 
mnner  as  angles  determined  by  planes  are  measured  by  the  triangles  or 
polygons,  they  mark  out  upon  the  same,  or  an  equal  sphere.  In  all  cases, 
the  maximum  limit  of  solid  angles,  will  be  the  ftlane  towards  which  the 
nrious  planes  determining  such  angles  approach,  as  they  diverge  further 
each  other  about  the  same  summit :  just  as  a  right  line  is  the  maxi* 
Bom  limit  of  plane  angles,  being  formed  by  the  two  bounding  lines  when 
they  make  an  angle  of  180*.  The  maximum  limit  of  lolid  angles  is 
Btuurcd  by  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  in  like  manner  as  the  maximum 
of  plane  angles  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  semicircle.  The  solid 
Hght  angle  (either  angle,  for  example,  of  a  cube)  is  of  the 

Buimum  solid  angle:  while  the  plane  right  angle  it  haii  the  maximuai 
angle.*  pp,  86—88. 

B  <)Qeitioo  becomes  determined  :  it  signifies  not  at  all  whetbir  the  magni* 
which  constitute  one  ratio  are  like  or  unlike  the  magnitudes 
constitute  the  other  ratio.  It  is  thus  that  matbematicuns,  with 
f^t  safety  and  correctness,  make  use  of  space  as  a  measure  of  tc* 
mass  as  a  measure  of  inertia,  mass  and  velocity  conjointly  as  a 
of  force,  space  as  a  measure  of  tioM;,  weight  as  a  measure  ot  den* 
*■^1  expansion  as  a  measure  of  heat,  a  certain  functun  of  planetary  velocity 

*  •  measure  of  distance  from  the  central  body,  arcs  of  the  same  circle  as 

of  plane  angles ;  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  this  general  pro* 
that  we  adopt  aurfaces,  of  the  tame  sphere,  as  mcaaures  of  solid 
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Dr.  Gregory,  having  thus  traced  tlie  analogy  between 
plane  and  solid  angles,  procectls  to  exemplify  his  theory 
hy  a  few  examples  relative  to  the  solid  angles  of  prisms  of 
dirterent  bases,  of  pyramids,  cones,  and  polyedra* ;  and  de* 
duces  some  very  curious  results,  for  which,  however,  wc  must 
refer  to  the  hook  itself.  Future  geometers,  we  doidit  not 
will  pursue  the  rich  vein  of  inquiry  which  is  opened  in  the 
pages  before  us,  with  delight;  and  while  they  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  elegance  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
will  at  the  same  time  be  surprised,  that  a  notion  .so  simple  and 
obvious,  should  never  have  been  educed  before. 

The  chapter  on  Geodesic  Ojicrations,  and  the  Figure  of 
the  F'.arih  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  very  valuable  one,  and 
contains  the  only  concise  and  connected  view’  of  the  nature 
of  trigonometrical  surveying  in  the  Englisli  language.  But 
we  were  surprised,  that  neither  the  author  of  it  nor  his  senior 
colleague,  should  know  who  was  the  real  inventor  of  the 
rules,  in  this  department  of  science,  erroneousiy  ascribed  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  woiks,  to  Gemnal  Roy; — tlunigh  he 
was  no  more,  the  author  of  those  roles  than  General  Mack. 
General  Hoy,  wliile  possessing  a  iesj:ect:ible  siaue  of  scien¬ 
tific  information,  and  a  truly  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  w-as, 
nevertheless,  hut  a  moderate  mathematician.  But  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  united  to  him,  as  coadjutor  in  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  a  very  excellent  niath.ematician— 
Mr.  Isaac  Dalbv,  now  Senior  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  High  Wycombe.  Mr.  Dalby 
was  the  investigator,  or  investor,  of  most  of  the  theorems  and 
rules  giveti  in  General  Roy's  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and,  among  them,  of  ilie  ingenious  rule  re¬ 
lative  to  the  spherical  excess,  inserted  at  p.  135  of  the  volume 
before  us.  This  restoration  of  honour  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  really  due,  we  ought  to  have  made  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Woodhotise’s  Trigonometry  :  but  we  were  not  then  aware  that 
tire  error  was  so  prevalent  as  we  have  since  found  it  to  be. 

The  chapter  on  I'olygonometry  exhibits,  in  small  com* 
pass,  the  devclopement  of  the  principles  of  tiiat  sciencCf 
and  some  of  the  most  useful  theorems  formerly  discovered  by 
lexcl  and  Lhuillier.  We  could  with  pleasure  quote  from  it 
the  passage  in  which  the  analogy  between  the  three  cases  of 
plane  tr.gonomelry,  and  those  of  polygonometry,  is  traced: 
but  our  account  is  already  swelling  under  our  hands,  while 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  volume  remain  unnoticed. 

The  problems  respecting  the  Division  of  Surfaces  are  all 
(except  the  4th  case  of  Prob.  I.,  which  is  susceptible  « 
ameudincni)  very  neatly  solved :  and  they  present  a  useful 
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ririety  to  the  notice  of  ilie  student.  The  chapter  on  the 
Siturc  and  Solution  of  Equations,  in  general  is  very  per- 
jpicuoiis,  but  rather  too  concise.  It  is,  however,  far  inferior 
in  value  to  the  chapter  on  Ctirves  and  the  Construction  of 
Equations  to  which  it  is  introilnctory.  The  enumeration  of 
Newton’s  lines  of  the  third  order,  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  and  advaiuage  by  young  mathematicians;  and  the 
rule  for  finding  the  roots  of  quadratics  is  vei^  elegant:  we 
ire  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  be  new.  The  chapter  on 
Fluents  is  principally,  and  avowedly,  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Dealtry’s  very  useful  chapter  on  the  same  subject:  and  that 
on  the  motion  of  machines  and  their  maximum  effects,  is 
liken,  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions,  from  Gregory’s 
Mechanics. 

Chapier  12,  on  the  Pressure  of  earth  and  fluids  against 
wills  and  fortifications,  the  theory  of  Magazines,  &c.  is  neat, 
but  too  concise.  It  is  especially  defective,  in  that  it  offers 
solution  to  the  problem  respecting  the  force  of  runninfn 
water  against  banks,  &c.  But  it  is  followed  by  a  chapter  of 
great  originality  and  inqiortance,  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Gunnery.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  Dr.  Hutton  has,  for 
many  years,  paid  more  attention  than  any  other  philosopher 
in  Kurope.  His  public  situation  gave  him  admirable  op- 
[K^nunities  of  making  experiments;  and  his  own  industry  and 
genius  qualified  him,  iii  a  remarkable  manner,  to  conduct  such 
expcriniLMits  with  skill  and  success.  In  the  present  chapter, 
ibe  Doctor  gives,  first,  a  sunitnary  of  results  deduced  from 
bU  numerous  experiments, — as  from  the  scries  made  in  1775, 
described  in  a  paper  honoured  with  the  Royal  Society’s  gold 
medal  in  1778, — from  tiio  expi  riments  of  1783,  4,  5,  and  6, 
detailed  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  Tracts, — and 
from  a  subsequent  course  of  exj>eriments,  the  full  account  of 
thich  will,  it  seems,  appear  in  a  collection  of  Tracts,  now 
printing,  liy  this  indefatigable  author  ;  from  the  latter  of 
these  sources,  he  hasarawn  three  tables  of  resistances  for  the 
different  size's  of  balls  and  tiie  velocities  between  100  feet  and 
20CO  leet  per  second  He  then  proceeds  to  the  solution  of 
the  tullowing  problems.  1.  7'o  determine  the  resistance  of 
the  medium  against  a' ball  of  any  otlier  size,  moving  with  any 
of  the  velof'ities  specified  in  the  three  tables.  2.  To  assign 
Grille  lor  determining  the  resistance  due  to  any  indclerininatc 
hie  velocity  of  a  given  ball.  3.  'Po  deteniiiiie  the  height  to 
^hich  a  bail  will  rise,  when  fired  from  a  cannon  perpendicular¬ 
ly  upwards  with  a  given  velocity,  in  a  non  resisting  medium, 
®^*upposing.  no  resistance  in  the  air.  4.  To  determine  the 
h^^ht  to  which  a  ball  projected  upwards,  as  in  the  last  pro- 
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bleui,  will  ascend,  being  resisted  by  the  almosphere.  5.  To 
determine  the  height  ascended  by  a  ball  projected  as  in  the 
two  foregoing  problems ;  supposing  the  resistance  of  the  lir 
to  be  as  the  square  of  tlie  velocity.  6.  To  determine  the 
time  of  the  ball's  asi  ending  to  the  height  determined  in  the 
last  problem,  by  the  same  projectile  velocity  as  there  givett. 
7.  To  determine  the  same  us  in  prob.  5,  taking  into  the  ac¬ 
count  tlie  decrease  of  density  in  the  air  as  the  ball  ascends  in 
the  atmosphere.  S.  To  determine  the  time  of  a  ball’s  ascend¬ 
ing,  considering  the  decreasing  density  of  the  air  as  in  the 
last  problem.  9.  To  determine  the  circumstances  of  space, 
time,  and  velocity  of  a  ball  descending  through  the  almo¬ 
sphere  by  its  own  weight.  10.  To  determine  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  motion  of  a  ball  projected  horizontally  in  the 
air,  abstracted  from  its  vertical  descent  by  gravitation,  11. 
To  determine  the  ranges  of  projectiles  in  the  air. 

These  prol)lems  arc  solved  with  great  ingenuity  and  com- 
parutive  simnlicity,  by  blending  the  results  of  experiments 
with  physical  considerations,  and  the  fluxional  analysis,  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  regard  to  the  real  form  of  the  trajectory 
described  by  the  ball,  when  the  primitive  direction  is  oblique. 
The  solutions  furnisli  some  curious  specimens  in  the  find¬ 
ing  of  lluciusj  and  give  Dr.  Hutton  opportunity  of  shewing 
his  skill  ill  unravelling  some  iiuricucies  in  that  branch  of  ma- 
thematics.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  he  pre- 
•cuts  the  reader  with  some  very  plausible  conjectures,  reUtiTe 
to  the  mode  by  which  the  Kreiich  were  enabled  to  project 
shells  so  far  as  (/tree  miles ^  at  the  late  siege  of  Cadiz. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Promiscuous  Exercises, contaim 
a  most  rich  and  useful  variety.  7'hey  relate  to  the  motion  of 
projecteil  balls  with  small  velocities;  the  exhaustion  ofiluitk 
from  vessels;  the  elfccts  of  pile  engines;  the  strcngtli  and 
pressure  of  beams,  of  dilTereut  shapes  ^ftid  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  ;  the  motion  and  force  of  water  wheels ;  the  nature  snd 
theory  of  equilibrated  arches ;  the  relative  strengths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natural  substances;  the  penetration  of  balls  into  blocb 
of  timber,  or  banks  of  earth;  the  vibration  of  chords;  tin 
emptying  or  filling  of  fortification-ditches;  the  fall  of  water 
through  the  arches  of  bridges;  and  oilier  subjects  connected 
with  the  profession  of  die  engineer.  Four  or  five  of  ibeo 
are  taken  from  Dr.  Hutton’s  Select  Exercises,  now  out  of 
print  ;  but  the  remnderare  collected  from  all  quarters,  wd 
generally  appear  with  much  improved  solutions.  Many  of 
those  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  introduced,  arc  remarb 
ably  simple  and  elegant.  We  feel  strongly  tempted  to  (juotc 
largely  from  this  cba)>ter:  but  as  we  are  persuaded  the  voluo* 
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fill  have  a  wide  circulation,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
(ftracting  one  that  is  at  once  extremely  simple  and  Itighly 
ssrfdl. 

<  To  deltrmtne  thi  fall  of  the  Water  in  the  Archu  of  a  ^r/V/;fr.— The 
flkti  of  obstacles  placed  in  a  correot  of  water,  such  as  the  piers  of  a 
iri^f  are,  a  sudden  steep  descent,  and  an  increase  of  velocity  in  the 
emm  of  water,  just  under  the  arches,  more  or  lets  in  proportion  to  the 
^tity  of  the  obstruction  and  velocity  of  the  current :  betnfjr  j^vy  small 
ad  hardly  perceptible  where  the  arches  are  large  and  the  piers  few  or 
cull,  but  in  a  high  and  extraordinary  degree  at  London-bridge,  and 
BSK*  others,  where  the  piers  and  the  sterlings  arc  so  very  large,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  arches.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in  sich  streams  as  run 
liways  the  same  way,  but  in  tide  rivers  also,  both  upward  and  downward, 
bet  much  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  During  the  time  of  flood, 
fhrnthe  tide  is  flowing  upward,  the  rise  of  the  water  is  against  the  under 
ik  of  the  piers  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  gradually 
£(ninishes  as  the  tide  flows  less  rapidly  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
food.  When  this  has  attained  its  full  height,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
rOTtnt.  but  a  stillness  prevails  in  the  water  for  a  short  time,  the  surface 
atuaifs  an  equal  level,  both  above  and  below  bridge.  But,  as  soon  at 
de  tide  begins  to  ebb  or  return  again,  the  resistance  of  the  piers  ^ainit 
tbe  stream,  and  the  contraction  of  the  waterway,  cause  a  rise  of  the  sur« 
aoe  above  and  under  the  arches,  with  a  full  and  a  more  rapid  descent  in 
be  contracted  stream  just  below.  The  quantity  of  this  rise,  and  or  the 
coMequent  velocity  below,  keep  both  gradually  increasing,  as  the  tide  coo- 
Wsri  ebbing,  till  at  quite  low  water,  when  the  stream  or  natursl  current 
the  quickest,  the  fall  under  the  arches  is  the  greatest.  And  it  is 
be  quantity  of  this  fall  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  problem  to  deter- 
sioc. 

*  Xow,  the  motion  of  free  running  water  is  the  consequence  of,  and 
produced  by  the  force  of  gravity,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  falling 
Wy.  Hence  the  height  due  to  the  velocity,  that  is,  the  height  to  be  freely 
J»ileo  by  any  body  to  acquire  the  observed  velocity  of  the  natural  stream, 
•  the  nver  a  little  way  above  bridge,  becomes  known.  From  the  samt 
nlocitv  also  will  be  founi  that  of  the  increased  current  in  the  narrowed 
of  the  arches,  by  taking  it  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  breadth 
«f  the  river  above,  to  the  contracted  way  in  the  arches ;  viz,  by  saying, 
B  the  latter  is  to  the  former,  so  is  the  first  velocity,  or  slower  motion,  to 
be  quicker.  Next,  from  thb  last  velocity,  will  be  found  the  height  due 
Bit  as  before,  that  is,  the  height  to  be  freely  fallen  through  by  gravity, 
B^uce  it.  Then  the  difference  of  these  two  heights,  thus  freely 
hliro  by  gravity,  to  produce  tbe  two  velocities,  is  the  required  quantity 
^  the  waterfall  in  the  arches ;  allowing  however,  in  the  calcoJatioo  for 
^  coQtractioD,  in  tbe  narrowed  passage,  at  the  rate  as  observed  by  Sir 
1*  Newton,  in  prop«  36  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Principia,  or  by  other 
being  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  21.  Such  then  are  the  cle- 
B^u  and  principles  on  which  die  solution  of  the  problem  is  easily  made 
ai  follows. 
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Let  b  =  the  br*‘adth  of  the  channel  in  fct*t ; 

«  =  me^n  velocity  of  the  water  in  feet  per  second  ; 
e  ^  breadth  the  waterway  between  the  obstacles. 

Now  2  :  21  ::  r  :  the  waterway  contracted  as  above. 

And  .  biiv:  velocity  in  the  contracted  way. 

Also  32* :  V*  i:  16  :  height  fallen  to  gain  the  velocity  t». 

And  32' :  16  :  (“;')*  X  ditto  for  the  »el.]^ 

256  t*  c*  , 

Then  ^  ^  ^4  —  64  "measure  of  the  fall  required. 

O-lQ'-l)  Kgi.  a  rule  for  computing  the  fall. 

I  *42/,* _ <4 

Or  rather - —  X  v'^  very  nearly,  for  the  fall. 

Exam.  1.  For  Ltondon^^ ridge. 

By  the  obsen^ations  made  by  Mr.  Labelye  in  1746, 

The  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Londoi  -bndge  is  926  feet ; 

The  sum  of  the  waterways  at  the  time  of  low  water  is  236  ft; 
Mean  velocity  of  the  stream  ju^t  above  bridge  is  3^  It.  per  sec. 

But  under  almost  all  the  arches  are  driven  into  the  bed  great  nuinbmof 
what  are  called  dripshot  piles,  to  prevent  the  bed  from  being  washed  aviy 
by  ihe  fall.  These  dripshot  piles  still  further  contract  the  waterwiyi,* 
least  J  of  their  measured  breadth,  or  near  39  feet  in  the  whole;  lothtt 
the  waterway  will  be  reduced  to  ly?  feet,  or  in  round  numbers  suppor 
200  feet. 


Then  b  =  926,  e  =  200.  v  =  3^. 


Hence 


l-t2^*— r  1217616—40000 


=  -46. 


64c* 

19* 


64  X  40000 


It 

i 


ii 


And  V*  =  —  =  10/^. 

6’ 

There!.  *46  X  lO^t^  =  4  73  ft.  =  4  ft.  8i  in.  the  fall  required.  By 
the  most  exact  observations  made  about  the  year  1736,  the  measure  oftlv 
fall  was  4  feet  9  inches. 

Exam.  2.  For  IVestminster -bridge. 

Though  the  breadth  of  the  river  at  Westminster- bridge  is  1220  le«5 
yet,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  f*ll,  there  is  water  through  only  th^ 
large  arches,  which  amount  to  but  820  feet ;  to  which  adding  the 
of  the  12  intermediate  piers,  equal  to  174  feet,  gives  994  for  the 
of  the  river  at  that  time  ;  and  the  .  velocity  of  the  water  a  little  aboft 
the  bridge,  from  many  experimeots,  is  not  more  than  2i  ft.  pw 
eond. 
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Heoce  then  b  =  994,  c  =  820,  v  =  2J  = 

1-423  — 1403011—672400 
Hence  — - -  ■  ■■—  =  •01722. 

64r'  64  X  672400 

81’ 

And 

16 

Tlieref.  *01722  X  =  *0872  ft.  *  1  in.  the  fall  required ;  which 
ii  about  half  an  inch  more  than  the  greatest  fall  obserrra  by  Mr.  La* 
belyc. 

And,  for  Blackfriar's-bridge,  the  fall  will  be  much  the  same  u  that  of 
Wcitminster. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  public  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  volume,  and  the  country  upon  that 
improved  stale  of  the  Woolwich  Academy,  which  renders 
such  a  volume  necessary.  The  two  ingenious  authors  seem 
to  have  been  stimulated  solely  by  a  desire  to  compress  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
curious  and  useful  matter.  Both  may  be  said  to  have  studied 
the  art  of  compression  with  the  greatest  success;  though 
with  Dr.  Hutton  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  natural  faculty, 
while  in  Dr.  (Gregory  it  appears  like  an  acquired  habit:  for 
the  former  never  deviates  a  single  line  from  his  purpose, 
while  the  latter  appears  fond  (though  iii  this  work  he  nas^very 
seldom  indulged  that  propensity)  to  make  excursions  into 
connected  and  suri*oundi»»g  subjects.  Neither  of  them, 
boi^ever,  manifests  any  inclination  for  parade.  So  far  as  their 
writings  indicate  their  motives,  it  may  he  fairly  inferred  that 
they  write,  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  admiration,  but 
of  imparting  instruction.  And  this  volume,  especially,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  found  as  striking  and  durable  a  memorial 
of  their  talents,  as  it  seems  intended  to  be  of  their  friendship. 

cannot  always  permit  authors  to  adjust  their  own  claims; 
|)ut,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  think  Dr.  Hutton  is  fully 
justified  in  expressing  his  conviction,  *  that,  with  the  as* 
^wance  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  this  supplementary 
volume,  he  has  now  produced  a  Course  of  Mathematics  in 
which  a  greater  variety  of  useful  subjects  are  introduced,  and 
^ated  with  perspicuity  and  correctness,  than  in  any  three 
volumes,  of  equal  size,  in  any  language.’ 

Art.  Ill,  Sermons,  by  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S,  F.A. S. 
Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

(Concluded from  page  877.^ 

*pHF.  next  discourse  to  which  the  course  of  our  examina¬ 
tion  conducts  us,  is  on  .lohn  xiii.  34,  “a  new  com- 
®^nclincnt,  &c.  It  must,  before  this  time,  have  struck  the 
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reader,  that  there  is  nothing  of  sentimental  \vhininr»*^ 
afTectecI  pathos  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Horslev;  and  yet 
when  the  subject  has  naturally  admitted  of  descriptive  and 
touehinjx  appeals,  no  one  seems  more  completely  in  com¬ 
mand  of  onr  feelings,  or  more  capable  of  inspiring  the 
consciousness,  on  after-reflection,  that  all  those  feelinw 
were  deferred.  We  have  seldom  read  a  finer  spccimea 
of  appropriate  and  aflFrcting  exordium,  than  the  following. 

•  In  that  memorable  night,  when  divine  love  and  inf«mal  malict 
had  each  their  perfect  work,— the  night  when  Jesus  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  the  mysterious  schrtne 
of  min's  redemption  was  brought  to  its  accomplishment,  Jesus,  having 
finished  the  pascal  supper,  and  instituted  those  holy  myitcries,  b/ 
which  the  thankful  remembrance  of  his  oblation  of  himself  it  cot. 
tioued  in  the  church  until  his  second  coming,  and  the  believer  ii 
Douristicd  with  tlie  food  of  everlasting  life;— When  ail  this  vw 
finished,  and  nothing  now  remained  of  his  great  and  p.iioful  under* 
taking,  but  the  last  trying  part  of  it,  to  be  led  like  a  sheep  to  the  slauirhter, 
and  to  make  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  sin, — in  that  trying  hour,  just  befbii 
he  redred  to  the  garden,  where  the  power  of  darkness  was  to  be 
permitted  to  display  on  him  its  last  and  utmost  effort,  Jesus  gave  k 
solemnly  in  charge  to  the  eleven  apostles,  (the  twelfth  the  too  of 
perdition  was  already  lost ;  he  was  gone  to  hasten  the  execution  of 
nil  inteiklcd  treason), — to  the  eleven,  whose  loyalty  remained  at  yit 
unshaken,  Jesus,  in  that  awful  hour  gave  it  solemnly  in  charge,  *'ts 
love  one  another,  as  he  had  loved  them."  And  because  the  penerK 
wit  of  man  is  ever  fertile  in  plausible  evasions  of  the  plainest  dutieir* 
lest  this  command  should  be  interpreted,  in  after  ages,  as  an  iniunctioi 
in  which  the  apostles  only  were  concerned,  imposed  upon  them  is 
their  peculiar  character  of  the  governors  of  the  church,  our  great  maattfi 
to  obviate  any  such  wilful  misconstruction  of  his  dying  charge,  declared 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  and  his  meaning,  that  the  exercise  of  mutsal 
love,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  among  men  of  all  ranks,  calliagi 
and  conditions,  should  be  the  general  badjge  and  distinction  of  hu 
dbciples.  ^  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disdplei,  if 
ye  love  one  another.*’  And  this  injunction— he  calls  **  a  new  coa* 
maodment— *’ &c.  p.  255—7. 

The  R.  U.  author  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  novclt) 
of  tliis  commandment — because  ‘  it  was  new  in  the  pracuct 
of  mankind — in  the  lessons  of  divines  and  moralists,  h 
was  a  topic  out  of  use — and  the  disciples  were  requirttl 
to  love  one  another,  after  the  manner,  and  if  the  irailjj 
of  human  nature  might  so  far  aSpire,  in  the  degree  w 
which  Christ  loved  them.’  The  remaining  part  of  the 
sermon  after  the  illustration  of  these  topics,  is  occupW 
by  some  remarks  on  the  perfection  of  the  example  w 
Christ;  and  gladly  would  we  transcribe  several  pages ^ 
this  truly  eloquent  and  scriptural  discourse,  but  for  w* 
length  to  which  our  notice  has  already  extended. 
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rras(^n,  we  must  Dotice  very  briery  what  reraaios 
krf>re  us. 

The  iwolfih  sermon  is  an  cxp1anat’*on  of  Mat^xvi.  5d, 
“Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  stamiing  here, 
ihich  shall  not  laste  of  deaih,  till  they  sec  the  son  of 
aaii,  coming  in  his  kingdom.'*  Agreeably  to  the  inter* 
pfTUtion  of  the  phrase,  ^‘the  coming  of  the  son  of  n)an," 
ibicb  he  had  already  establisluHi,  the  Bishop  considers  this 
as  an  intimation,  that  a  certain  individual  present 
then  Christ  spake  these  words,  should  not  suffer  tlie  full 
puai^bment  of  his  crimes,  till  the  day  of  judgement;  and 
die  unhappy  victim  of  this  prophetic  doom,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  traitor  Judas. 

*Kot  to  tatte  of  death*  [says  hU  lordship^  *  is  not  to  feel  tho 
iitirnfjt  of  iU  In  this  sense  was  the  same  expression  used  by  our 
Lord  up>n  other  occasions.  **  If  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall 
oj  JeatL**  The  expression  is  to  be  understood,  with  reference 
a  the  interme<iiate  state  between  death  and  the  final  iiidgenien^  in 
liiich  the  souls  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  exist  in  a 
omcious  sute,  the  one  comforted  with  the  hope  and  prospect  of 
ifir  future  glory,— «the  other  mortified  with  the  expectation  of  torment. 
-It  may  be  truly  said  of  the  wicked,  that  they  have  no  real  taste 
d  death,  till  they  taste  it  in  the  burning  lake.’— p.  285. 

Having  ingeniously  established  the  special  reference  of 
tbis  passage  to  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord,  he  adverts  to 
ike  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment;  the  justice 
of  which  he  vindicates  from  rational  views  of  the  divine 
pwfmment,  and  the  explicit  assertions  of  Scripture. 

The  well-known  declaration,  recorded  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19, 
os  which  the  Romanists  support  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter, 

•  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse,  which  was  preached, 
■  1795,  before  the  SocieW  for  the  Proj)agation  of  the 
^^pel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  learned  prelate  differs  from 
•*0^’  protestant  writers,  in  his  interpretation  of  this  passage; 
jwl  in  the  following  ‘confident  tone,  scruples  not  to  assert' 
w  convictions. 

‘St  Peter,  on  this  occatioD  answered  only  for  himself the  blessing 
wiioed  was  for  himself  singly,  the  reward  of  his  being  foremost 
•the  faith  which  he  confessed  j— to  be  the  carrier  of  me  keys  of 

•  kin^om  of  heaven— to  loose  and  bind  on  earth,  in  any  sense 

the  expressions  may  bear  in  this  passage — were  personal  dis* 
of  thf  venerable  primate  of  the  apostolic  college,  appropriated 

•  ^  in  positive  and  al^lute  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.— in 

of  the  apostles  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  Bishops  ol 
••v  his  successors*  We  need  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  any  in» 
of  this  passage,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  founded  upon  a 
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DOtioD,  that  Su  Pcter»  upon  this  occasIoo»  spake  or  wu  ipo^ 
to  as  the  represeotative  of  the  apostles,  is  groundless  and  ernmeoii.* 
pp.  316 — 7. 

Vastly  as  this  sounds  like  the  tone  of  the  Vatican,  we 
soon  resumed  our  complacency  towards  the  Bishop,  an 
finding  him  a  very  orthodox  and  consistent  protestant,  and, 
after  all  his  apparent  concessions,  making  the  passage  before 
us  completely  hostile  to  every  papal  claim.  He  proves, 
most  satisfactorily,  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  entrusted  to 
St.  IVter,  was  *  not  a  perpetual  but  a  temporary  authority, * 
and  differed  materially  from  that  subsequent  grant  of  auiho* 
rity  given  to  all  the  apostles  without  distinction.  By  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  sacretl  records  he  shows,  that  St.  Peter  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ^  applied  the  key,  pushed  back 
the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  threw  the  gates  of  the  city  open 
for  the  admission  of  the  whole  gentile  world,  in  the  instance 
of  Cornelius  and  his  family  and  that  ^  to  this,  and  to  this 
only,  our  Lord  prophetically  alluded,  when  he  promised  to 
St.  Peter  the  custody  of  the  keys.’  p.  820. 

The  binding  and  loosing’*  he  considers  as  illustrated 
in  the  confirmation  of  the  moral,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
ceremonial  law ;  and  refers  to  the  decision  of  the  council 
at  Jerusalem,  on  the  appeal  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  it 
formed  by  the  special  suggestion  and  persuasion  of  St.  Peter. 
Here,  however,  we  think  the  Bishop’s  idea  of  cxclusifc 
reference  to  this  apostle,  is  contradicted  by  the  narrativt 
The  apostle  James,  as  must  appear  to  any  impartial  reader 
df  the  account,  appears  the  sole  framer  of  the  rcsolutioii 
•  which  was  trausniitted  to  the  gentile  churches, — and  the 
authoritative  preamble  to  that  resolution  unites  all  the 
Apostles  togetner,  )vithout  any  distinction  :  it  seemed  good 
to  tlie  Holy  Ghost  and  to  its.”  By  the  7'ock  in  the  text, 
his  lordship  understands  the  truth  of  that  memorable  con¬ 
fession,  for  which  the  Apostle  was  so  highly  rewarded. 
Adverting  to  the  phrase  “gates  of  hell,”  he  considers  »t 
as  a  periphrastic  description  of  death  ;  and  views  the  proW 
as  securing  the  continuance  of  the  church,  notwithstanding 
the  successive  mortality  of  its  members.  This,  we  think, 
is  evidently  included  in  the  declaration  :  but  we  hesitate 
in  admitting  it  to  he  the  whole  import  of  the  pasi^ 
We  arc  aware  that  Whitby  and  Campl)ell  are  autboriuc* 
for  the  opinion :  still  we  are  disjjosed  to  imagine,  that  the 
gates  of  hill  refer  to  the  councils  and  projects  of  invwiWf 
enemies  against  the  church ;  auJ  tliat  there  is  an  obnotf 
allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  judicature 
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yibfrativc  assemblies  being  held  at  the  ‘‘  gate  of  the 
The  sermon  concludes  with  two  observations; 
^  ‘the  church  is  a  building  raised  by  Christ  himself, 
founded  on  his  truth  alone  ;  and  that  the  promise  of  per¬ 
petual  stability  is  only  to  the  church  catholic,  and  atVords 
90  security  to  any  particular  church,  if  her  faith,  or  her 
lorks,  should  not  be  found  nerfect  before  God.’  From  this 
0,  remark,  the  Bishop  is  led  to  a  strain  of  solemn  and  af- 
focting  admonition,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  clergy  of 
«r  establishment,  and  adapted  to  arouse  them  to  the  more 
rigilant  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen 
hortatory  eloquence. 

We  can  only  just  mention  the  next  sermon  on  1  Cor. 
i.  2,  which  contains  many  ingenious  remarks  on  apostolic 
pfHf  and  the  necessity  of  learning  in  a  Christian  teacher, 
jiiubject  by  the  bye,  on  which  the  lectarus  as  they  are 
perally  called,  arc  much  more  enlightened  than  most 

dishops  are  aware  of,)  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  first  four 
iermons  of  the  second  volume,  on  the  important  topic 

of  prophecy^ — its  nature  and  design,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  scriptural  interpretation  of  it  should  be  founded. 
The  text*  of  these  discourses  is  in  2  Peter,  1.  20,  21:  the 
English  rendering  of  which  he  amends  hy  a  translation 
BQch  more  intelligible  in  itself,  and  much  more  accordant 
with  the  scope  and  connection  of  the  passage.  ‘  The 

^ise  meaning  of  the  original  may  be  thus  expressed : 

Not  any  prophecy  of  scripture  is  of  self  intet'pretation — or, 
i  i/s  own  interpreter'  Having  established  this  ‘  improved 
^on,*  he  remarks,  that  the  maxim  contained  in  it  is 
ft  be 

‘ipplied  both  to  every  single  text  of  prophecy,  and  to  the  whole. 
Of  any  single  text  it  is  true,  that  it  cannot  be  its  own  interpreter; 
hr  this  reason, — because,  the  scripture  prophecies  arc  not  detached 
wiictions  of  separate  independent  events,  but  are  united  in  a  regular 
i  od  entire  system,  all  termioating  in  one  great  object — the  promulgation 
if  the  gospel,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom. 
OE  this  system,  every  particular  prophecy  makes  a  part,  and  bears  a 
immediate,  or  a  more  remote  relation  to  that  which  is  the  object 
^  the  whole.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely,  that  the  true  signification 
if  soy  particular  text  of  prophecy,  should  be  discovered  from  the 
^  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  single  prediction,  taken  by  itself, 
•*l»ot considering  it  as  apart  of  that  system  to  which  it  unquestionably 
^*kngi,  and  without  observing  how  it  may  stand  connc<tcd  with 
and  later  prophecies,  especially  with  those  which  laight  more 
•■lately  prec^c  or  follow  it. 

.  *See  Harmcr’s  Observations— Burnet  on  the  articles — and  iJeza 
'be. 
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Again,  of  the  >vhole  of  the  scripture  prophecies,  it  is  true  that  it 
cannot  be  its  own  interpreter.  Its  nieaning  can  never  be  discovered,  witbott 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  events  to  which  it  alludes;  fo( 
uropbecy  was  not  given  to  enable  curious  men  to  pry  into  futurity, 
but  to  enable  the  serious  and  considerate  to  discern  in  past  eveiti 
the  hand  of  providence.  Thus  you  see,  the  apostle,  while  he  seeni 
only  to  guard  against  a  manner  of  interpretation  which  would  per* 
petually  mislead,  in  effect  directs  os  to  that  which  will  seldom  fafl. 
Every  particular  prophecy  is  to  be  referred  to  the  system,  and  to  be 
understood  in  that  sense,  which  may  most  aptly  connect  it  with  tW 
whole  ;  and  the  sense  of  propliecy  in  gent'ral  is  to  be  sought  in  the  evtou 
which  have  actually  taken  place  -the  history  of  matutind,  espcciiUy 
in  the  article  of  their  religious  improvement,  being  the  public  infaHihl^ 
interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  God.*'  Vul.  11.  pp.  15,  16r 

I'his  explanation  of  the  passage  is  afterwards  illustrated 
hy  the  ftrst  promise  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman, — 
ine  basis  of  all  subsequent  predictions — the  original  gem, 
out  of  which  the  whole  expansion  of  truth  has  been  on- 
foldetl.  His  lordship  then  proceeds  to  elucidate  other 
prophecies,  particularly  that  concerning  the  descendants  of 
Japliet  and  Sliein,  and  in  the  course  of  his  elucidations 
discusses  the  question  respecting  the  double  sense  of  pro* 
phecy*  on  which  we  find  the  fcNiowtng  interesting  and  lu¬ 
minous  remarks. 

*  I  shall  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  ume  was,  when — I  was  »• 
clioed  to  think  that  every  prophecy,  were  it  rightly  understood,  wciU 
be  found  to  carry  a  precise  aod  single  meaning,  and  that  wherever  tie 
double  8t*nse  appears,  it  was  because  the  one  true  sense  had  not  yit 
been  detected.  1  said,  “  Either  the  images  of  the  prophetic  style  hm 
constant  and  proper  relations  to  the  events  of  the  world,  as  the  wonii 
of  common  speech  have  proper  and  constant  meanings, — or  they 
have  not.  If  they  have,  then  it  seems  no  less  dilhcuit  to  coocdit 
that  many  events  should  be  shadowed  under  the  images  of  one  is^ 
the  same  prophecy,  than  that  several  likenesses  should  be  exprened 
in  a  tingle  portrait.  But,  if  the  prophetic  images  have  no  such  ^ 
propriate  relations  to  things,  but  that  the  same  image  may  stand  Kr 
many  things,  and  various  events  be  included  in  a  single  predictNOi 
then  it  should  seem  that  prophecy,  tiius  indefinite  in  its  mcaoiog 
afford  BO  proof  of  providence:  for  it  should  seem  possible  that  api^ 
phccy  of  this  sort,  by  whatever  principle  the  world  were  govenyi 
whether  by  providence,  nature,  or  necessity,  might  owe  a  scemisg 
completion  to  mere  accident.**  Thus  I  reasoned,  till  a  paiienl  »•* 
vcstigai'on  of  the  subject,  brought  me,  by  (iod*5  blessing  to  a  betw 
mino.  1  stand  clearly  and  unanswerably  confuted  by  the  iniuoce « 
Noah's  prophecy  ccncerning  the  families  of  Japhet ;  which  hath  acti^J 
received  various  accomplishments  in  events  of  various  kinds,  in  vanosi 
ages  of  the  woildr— in  the  settlements  of  European  and  Tartarian^ 
querors  in  the  I^wcr  Asia,  in  the  setdements  of  European 
on  the  coast  of  India,  and  in  the  early  and  plentiful  conversioa  of  ^ 
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{tfoilies  of  Japhet’s  stock  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  application  of 
tk  prophecy  to  any  one  of  these  events  bears  all  tlie  characteristic 
of  s  true  interpretation--con8iitence  with  the  terms  of  the  prophecy, 
coiftsifience  with  the  tnith  of  history,  consistence  with  ‘  the  proph'^tic 
system.  Every  one  of  these  events  must  therefore  fiass  with  ev^ry 
btlifvcr  for  a  true  completion.'  pp,  73,  75. 

The  remainder  of  these  discotirses  is  employed  in  obviating, 
with  great  acuteness,  and  refinement  of  reasoning,  some 
subtle  objections  which  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  might 
nisc  against  the  evidence  of  prophecy. 

In  the  nineteenth  Sermon  we  are  presented  with  a  metaphy¬ 
sical  dissertation  on 

Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 

“  Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute." 

The  passage  suggesting  this  train  of  thought  is  Matt, 
ivi.  21.  iu  which  the  pre-delermined  necessity  of  our  Lord’s 
crucifixion  is  asserted.  From  this  subject,  his  lordship  takes 
occasion  to  dtdiver  his  sentiments  on  the  docirincs  of  divine 
foreknowledge,  human  liberty,  and  philosophicifl  necessity. 
In  speaking  of  the  ‘  Calvinistic  predestiiiarians,*  he  appears 
to  us  unwari*anted  in  asserting,  that  they  *  do  not  hesitate 
to  deny  the  freedom  of  human  actions.*  Some  extravagant 
fatalists  under  that  name,  may  have  thus  destroyed  the  foun- 
of  human  responsibility,  but.  no  respectable  writers 
of  that  class  authorise  such  an  opinion. 

U'e  cannot,  however,  too  highly  commend  the  candour 
and  urbanity  with  which,  in  this  discourse,  the  learned 
prelate  speaks  of  a  sect  every  where  calumniated.  Some 
ttodern  dignitaries,  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet"  of 
Horsley,  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  he  almost  inva- 
fiibly  gives  to  the  despised  Calvin,  the  appellation  of  vi^ner^ 
flfc;  and  that  the  very  errors  of  his  system,  (assuming  them 
to  be  errors)  are  ascribed  *  not  to  a  morose  severity  of  tem* 
PWf  much  less  to  spiritual  pride,  but  to  nobler  pnncipics— 
to  the  natural  sense  and  feelings  of  a  virtuous  mind.* 
Ill  mother  place,  he  traces  the  ‘  plan  of  arbitrary  pre- 
tenation,  to  a  humble  spirit  of  resigneil  devotion;*  asserting, 
^  the  other  hand,  that  the  anticalvinistic  system  ^sets  up 
^  a  liberty  of  created  beings,  as  necessarily  precludes  the 
^tine  foreknowledge  of  human  actions,  takes  the  govem- 
n^iit  of  the  moral  world  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  ana  leaves 
lii®  nothing  to  do  with  the  noblest  part  of  liis  creation*— 
•Mch  ii,  the  Bishop  adds,  *  perhaps  the  worst  error  of  some 
have  opposed  the  Calvinists.*  p.  135. 

A  critical  exposition  of  the  third  article,  concerning  ‘  the 
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ilescent  of  Clirist  into  hell,’  is  the  subject  of  the  twcotieth 
discourse.  His  lordship’s  text  is  1  IVter  iii.  18,  19^  20 
That  the  jjj)irit  of  Christ  existed  in  the  invisible  world 
whde  his  body  n  aiaincd  in  the  grave,  is,  we  think,  abundantly 
evident  from  several  passai^es  in  the  sacred  volume:  but 
we  arc  compulicd  to  differ  from  the  explanation  of  ibc 
text  before  us,  though  supported  by  his  accustomed  in- 
geiuiiiy  and  felicity  of  illustration.  ‘  The  spirits  in  prison’ 
he  considers  as  a  phrase,  descriptive  of  the  righteous  Ante¬ 
diluvians  in  tlie  separate,  intermediate  and  disembodied 
state.  A  propiiecy  in  Isaiah  (xlix.  8,  9.)  is  introduced,  by 
a  most  unnatural  construction,  to  support  this  idea,  thougb 
obviously  referring  to  the  moral  emanci nation  enjoyed  untfer 
the  gospel.  By  ‘  Christ’s  preaching’  ne  understands,  his 
annuneiatio.i,  to  those  spirits,  of  the  completion  of  hb 
mediatorial  work  on  earth.  Both  parts  of  this  commentary 
appear  to  us  unaiuhorized  by  the  connection  of  the  text, 
atid  v(»id  of  support  from  any  other  part  of  scripture. 
I'iie  opinion  of  Doddridge  and  Macknight  seems  much 
more  natural  and  intelligible ;  that  “  Christ  was  (quickened 
by  tliut  spirit,  by  which  he  preached  to  the  spirits  now 
in  prison,  when  they  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah.” 
The  apostles  had  spoken  of  the  Spirit  of  C’hrist  in  the 
prophets and  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  by  the  same 
spirit  he  spake  in  the  ministrations  of  Noah,  expressly 
called  “  a  preacher  of  righteousness.” 

The  sanctity  and  obligation  of  the  sabbath  are  next  dis¬ 
cussed,  ill  three  sermons  on  Mark  ii.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  in  the  last  discourse  on  this  subject,  some 
ohservatiot.s,  bordering  on  the  ludicrous  and  sarcastic,  that 
ill  toin|)ort  with  that  awful  profanation  of  the  day,  which 
his  lordship  professes  to  deplore  :  and  we  were  more  than 
surprised  to  tiiul  the  follow  ing  apology  for  one  of  the  roost 
daring  and  unpiincipled  measures  wliich  ever  disgraced! 
nominally  Christian  government.  ‘The  present  humour  of 
the.  common  people  leads,  perhaps,  more  to  a  profanation 
of  the  day,  than  to  a  superstitious  rigour  in  the  obsen'aoce 
of  it;  hut  in  the  attempt  to  reform,  we  shall  do  wellto 
remember,  that  the  thanks  for  this  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
base  spirit  of  puritanical  hypocrisy,  which  in  the 
century  opposed  and  defeated  the  wise  attempts  of  go¬ 
vernment,  to  regulate  the  recreations  of  the  day  by  au¬ 
thority,  and  prevent  the  excesses  which  have  actually 
taken  place,  by  a  national  indulgence.’  p.  272. 

It  is  obvious  that  his  lordship  here  alludes  to  the  “Book 
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tiesoent  of  Christ  into  hell,’  is  the  subject  of  the  twcnUetli 
discourse.  His  lordship’s  text  is  1  Peter  iii.  18,  19  ^ 
Tha  the  ^jpirit  of  Christ  existed  in  the  invisible  world 
whde  his  body  remained  in  the  grave,  is,  we  think,  abundintlv 
evident  from  several  passages  in  the  sacred  volume:  but 
we  arc  compelicd  to  differ  from  the  explanation  of  the 
text  hefoic  us,  though  supported  by  his  accustomed  in* 
geuuiiy  and  felicity  of  illustration.  ‘The  spirits  in  prUou’ 
lie  considers  as  a  phrase,  descriptive  of  the  righteous  Ante¬ 
diluvians  in  the  separate,  intermediate  and  disembodied 
state.  A  prophecy  in  Isaiah  (xlix.  8,  <J.)  is  introduced,  by 
a  niost  unnatural  construction,  to  support  this  idea,  though 
obviously  rolcrring  to  the  moral  emancipation  enjoyed  unt^ 
the  gosptd.  By  ‘  Clirist’s  preaching’  he  understands,  his 
annunciatioi.,  to  those  spirits,  of  the  completion  of  his 
mi’diatorial  uoiU  on  earth.  Both  parts  of  this  commentary 
appear  to  us  unauthorized  by  the  connection  of  the  text, 
and  void  support  from  any  other  part  of  scripture. 
T  he  opinion  of  Doddridge  and  Macknight  seems  much 
more  natural  and  intelligible;  that  “Christ  was  quickened 
hy  that  spirit,  by  which  he  preached  to  the  spirits  now 
in  prison,  when  they  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah.” 
The  aposilcs  had  spoken  of  the  “  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
prophets and  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  by  the  same 
spirit  he  spake  in  the  ministrations  of  Noah,  expressly 
called  “  a  preacher  of  righteousness.” 

The  sanctity  and  obligation  of  the  sabbath  are  next  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  iliree  sermons  on  Mark  ii.  27.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  in  the  last  discourse  on  this  subject,  some 
ohscrvalioi.s,  bordering  on  the  ludicrous  and  sarcastic,  that 
ill  coiiiport  with  that  awful  profanation  of  the  day,  which 
his  loriiship  professes  to  deplore  :  and  we  were  more  thin 
surprised  to  liiui  the  follow  ing  apology  for  one  of  the  roort 
daring  and  unprincipled  measures  which  ever  disgraced* 
nominally  Christian  government.  ‘The  present  humour  of 
the  coinuion  people  leads,  perhaps,  more  to  a  profanation 
of  the  day,  than  to  a  superstitious  rigour  in  the  obsen'ance 
of  it;  hut  in  the  attempt  to  reform,  we  shall  do  wellio 
remember,  that  the  thanks  for  this  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
base  spirit  of  puritanical  hypocrisy,  which  in  the  Uit 
century  opposed  and  defeated  the  wise  attempts  of  go¬ 
vernment,  to  regulate  the  recreations  of  the  day  by  au¬ 
thority,  and  prevent  the  excesses  which  have  actually 
taken  place,  by  a  national  indulgence.*  p.  272. 

It  is  obvious  that  his  lordship  here  alludes  to  the  “Book 
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of  Sports;”  a  work  drawn  up,  according  to  Fuller  by 
Bishop  Moreton,  iii  which  his  cpisco)>al  sanction  and  the 
authority  of  government,  are  given  in  commendation  of 
‘dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  may -games,  morrice* 

‘  dances,  &c.’  As  if  men  were  natural! v  prone  to  he  excessively 
religious,  these  ‘  rational  indulgences^  were  not  only  per¬ 
mitted,  but  authorized.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
pious  expressions  which  the  solemnities  of  worship  might 
inspire,  the  above-mentioned  “  declaration  of  sports”  was, 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches !  And  because  this 
‘wise  attempt’  was  not  cordiallv  acceded  to  hy  many 
conscientious  men,  they  weie,  andf  still  are,  stigmatised  as 
hypocritical  puritans ;  and  so  lar  from  being  even  to- 
lerated,  were  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  ‘  base  spirit* 
of  a  domineering  hierarchy.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  becoming  in  his  lordship  to  have  rejoiced,  that  liis 
own  communion  had  been  purified  by  the  attempts  of  the 
men  he  denounces  as  hypocrites;  attempts  which  have 
done  more  towards  its  restoration  and  purity,  than  all  the 
declamations  of  its  prelates. 

Tlie  next  three  sermons  are  on  the  declaration  of  the 
Sveharites,  recorded  iii  John  iv.  42;  and  present  us  with 
many  interesting  reflections  on  the  character  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  probable  causes  of  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  desip  of  the  Messiah’s  coming. 
These  discourses  are  succeeded  by  two  on  Christian  per¬ 
fection  from  Phil.  iii.  15,  in  which  we  find  an  instance 
of  antiscriptural  explanation,  opposed  to  many  explicit  state¬ 
ments  in  both  these  volumes.  His  lordship  considers  “  the 
riglitoousness”  in  which  the  aposile  wished  “to  be  found,” 
as  consisting  in  ‘  the  exercise  of  Clirisiiaii  duties ;  and  he 
actually  speaks  of  *  the  merit  of  it.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  363.) 
The  entire  scope  of  the  Apostle’s  reasoning  is  so  inconsistent 
with  this  idea,  that  we  are  surprised  how  it  found  its 
way  into  the  discourses  of  so  orthodox  a  prelate  as  Bishop 
Horsley.— TTie  last  sermon,  “  the  Holy  ones  and  the  watchers”. 
Was  reviewed  in  our  journal  on  its  first  publication,  and 
to  that  article  we  refer  our  readers.t 

After  this  extended  survey  of  the  various  topics  discussed  in 
these  volumes,  we  shall  sUte  with  great  brevity,  and  without 
reserve,  our  opinion  of  their  pneral  character  and  tendency. 

The  reader  must  already  We  been  put  in  possession 
of  our  sentiments  regarding  the  very  luminous  and  im- 

*  Fuller.  B.  x.  p.  74. 

“I*  £cl.  Rev.  Vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
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presslve  diction,  in  which  the  Bishop  exhibits  ttl  his  klpsi. 
This  quality  of  style  obviously  arises  from  the  clenrnt^ 
and  comprehension  (»f  his  views.  An  enlarged  survey  of 
the  wide  ranjre  of  truth  which  lay  before  him,  was  united 
with  a  distinct  perception  of  each  minute  (Hmioii  of  that 
range :  while  lie  could  generalize  on  phtb  sopSkal 

principles,  he  was  able  to  examine  individual  fibjects  uith 
the  most  careful  and  accurate  nbriraction.  He  entered  on 
the  investigation  of  biblical  subjt*cts  with  a  mind  of  gigantic 
power,  invigorated  by  habits  of  patient  research,  trained 
in  the  discipline  of  mathematical  study,  and  improved  by  in 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  facts  of 
antiquity.  And  to  the  honour  of  Horsley  he  it  re. 
marked,  that  every  atiuinmcnt,  and  every  facult\  of  at¬ 
taining,  were  directed  to  the  discovery  and  illustration  of 
theological  truth.  He  was  not  contented  with  being  s 
profound  mathematician,  or  an  elegant  scholar:  these  were 
only  subordinate  to  more  important  pursuits,  in  which  il) 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  employed,  and  to  which  hit 
vast  *su>res  of  intclieclual  opulence  were  devoted.  It  wu 
natural,  that  the  consciousness  of  superior  power  should 
occasionally  give  to  the  decisions  of  such  a  man,  a  tone 
of  authority  which  his  friends  would  admire  as  dignihed, 
and  his  enemies  censure  as  dogmatical.  Still,  both  |>artiet 
iiiiist  unite  in  acknowledging  his  transcendant  ability:  for 
bis  verv  aberrations  often  oiscover  a  stretch  of  tlioughf, 
a  fertility  of  resources,  an  amplitude  of  illustration,  ait 
acuteness  of  argument,  and  a  style  of  energetic  eloquence, 
tliat  are  seldom  comhioed  in  the  writings  of  any  author,— 
still  less  in  those  of  a  theologian.  On  the  great  principles 
of  religion,  he  is  clear,  convincing,  and  highly  impassioned; 
and  in  his  most  original  and  critical  disquisitions,  where 
his  ingenuity  most  frequently  leads  him  astray ,  we  gene* 
rally  discover  an  invariable  regard  to  tluise  principles,  and 
a  habit,  strongly  marked,  of  constant  deference  to  the 
auttiority  of  revelation.  T  his  we  have  noticed  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  when  any  subject  of  unusual  difficulty  has  been 
presented  to  his  view.  It  has,  in  such  cases,  been  apparent 
that  mystery  was  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  belief,  if 
testimony  of  scripture  was  clear  and  decided.  Hit  dis«‘' 
courses  often  rcunind  us  of  Warburton,  wiiom  he  resemble* 
in  his  love  of  the  paradoxical,  and  in  the  dexterity  with 
which  lie  defends  a  strange  or  a  novel  position.  He  seems 
to  eontcmplato,  with  peculiar  complacency,  witatever  migb* 
start  up  in  thj  shape  of  a  difRcuity  or  an  objection;  and 
we  have  soineiiines  imagined  that  he  has  created  ohsuclc^ 
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for  ihe  mere  pleasure  of  surmounting  them.  We  must 
bovrever  co  ifess,  that  though  he  is  an  no  launted  and 
irowed  pol  tmicy  he  is,  at  tim  *s,  most  insulting  in  the  taunts 
iikI  flourishes  which  precede  his  attacks  ;  and  in  his  triumphs 
be  has  nothing  of  t!ie  cle  nency  of  a  con(]ueror :  “  he  spares 
not,  neither  does  he  pity.**  Kspecially,  when  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  political  po'iudices  are  offended,  he  too  fre  pientiy 
lakes  leave  of  truth  a*nl  candour  at  once,  and  has  r.^coiirse 
lotlie  asperity  and  warmth  of  a  mere  newsnaper  declaimer. 
His  language  on  topics  of  this  nattire  is  generally  that  of 
I  partisan,  who  is  determined  to  think  what  he  pleaNfs, 
iiul  say  wliat  he  thinks,  without  any  n'gard  to  evidence  or 
chiracier.  The  pissages  however  are  few,  in  which  his 
lordship  oetrays  this  excessive  irritation;  and  we  hope  tho 
bitterness  they  display  was  more  the  effect  of  constitutional 
infirmity  of  temper,  than  of  studied  aud  systematic  re¬ 
sentment. 

It  has  sometimes  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  what  are 
ailed  orthodox  divines,  whose  orthodoxy  has  appeared  only 
in  the  clamours  of  controversy;  and  to  whom  the  characteristic 
lioctnnes  of  the  gospel  have  seemed  rather  imaters  of  pro- 
i^ional  contention,  than  principles  of  vital  and  pr.ictical 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  influence  of  these 
principles  we  wish  the  entire  complexion  of  our  religion 
to  receive  its  cast  and  character;  we  wish  tiieir  pro- 
■tnency  always  to  appear,  and  their  importance  to  he  felt 
in  what  is  implied,  as  well  as  in  what  is  expressed ;  we  wish 
the  w’lole  circle  of  truth  to  be  enlightened  by  them,  so 
tHit  if  we  did  nor  contemplate*  thi  se  sources  of  light 
themselves,  we  might  look  at  every  other  object  only  through 
the  medium  which  they  supply ;  in  one  word ,  we  wish 
oftliodoxy  to  be  always  evangelical.  We  us  •  this  antiquated 
because  it  is  really  the  best  aud  most  intelligible 
exprsition  of  our  mean  in  and  we  rejoice  that  the  sanction 
^  Horsley,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  he  intended 
hat  been  given  to  a  style  or  preaching  which  goes 
■ndcr  that  name.  We  question  whether  his  lordship  can 
^decidedly  ranked  in  the  class:  still  we  hesitate  not  in 
•^rting,  that  the  influence  of  his  religious  sentiments 
^ns  that  way,  and  that  his  writings  will  be  cited 
xn  unquestionable  proof,  that  a  mair  may  be  evangelical 
^  yet  rational — talk  much  of  faith,  and  yet  escape  the 
•*»|ncinn  of  being  deemed  an  enemy  to  virtue.  In  the  scr- 
•XKis  before  ns,  whatever  subject  engages  our  attention,  whe- 
^  we  meet  with  historical  research,  or  philological  disquisi- 
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lion,  or  speculations  pf  an  enlarged  and  philosophic  cast,— 
we  soon  find  these  trains  of  thought  subservient  to  the 
illiiHtration  of  some  Christian  sentiment,  of  some  fact,  or 
doctrine,  or  duty,  connected  with  the  ('hristian  system.  On 
this  account  we  think  their  tendency  highly  beneficial 
and  that  tliey  will  greatly  promote  tiie  interests  of  evau- 
gelical  truth. — \t  the  same  time,  wc  cannot  extol  them 
as  scrmoyiSy  because  they  want  almost  every  (pialitv  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  usefnlnoss,  which  sernmtts  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  promote*  There  are  a  few  passages,  indeed,  of 
uncommon  worth,  as  specimens  of  direct  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  conscicMice  ;  and  we  regret  that  they  are  so  few,  because 
his  Lordship  was  admirably  qualified  to  succeed  in  hortatory* 
and  awakening  addresses.  But  in  general  they  want  applica¬ 
tion,  simplicity,  and  practical  improvement  ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  superabundance  of  criticism  they  contain,  must 
have  been  comparatively  uninteresting  even  in'  the  in¬ 
telligent  circles  to  whom  they  were  delivered.  Considered 
as  models  of  pulpit  composition,  they  are,  we  think,  essen¬ 
tially  defective:  but  as  volumes  possessing  a  singular  com¬ 
bination  of  great  and  rare  qualities,  and  distinguished  for 
ingenious  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  a  variety  of  im¬ 
portant  topics,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  them  ainongit  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  modern  theology. 


Art.  IV.  Fifth  BeMrri  of  the  Directors  of  the  jifrican  Institution, 
read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  27th  of  March,  181 1. 
To  which  if  added,  an  Appendix,  and  a  Lift  of  Suhttcriben* 
8?o.  pp.  14S.  Price  2f.  Hatchard.  I8ll* 

F  is  the  fate  of  this  important  institution,  that  the  more 
good  it  is  accomplishing,  the  less  splendid  its  repotts 
become.  In  the  opening  view  of  its  formation  and  design, 
and  in  the  announcement  of  its  first  proceedings  and  iu 
ultimate  prospects,  though  a  perfectly  unostentatious  and 
even  very  cautious  language  was  uniformly  employed, 
there  was  something  akin  to  what  may  be  called  the 
poetry  of  philanthropy.  By  its  very  nature,  the  project 
necessarily  recalled  to  the  mind  some  of  the  most  eo- 
chanting  prophetic  visions  of  poetry ;  for  no  sobriety  of 
language,  nor  solicitude  to  fix  the  attention  down  to 
humble  introductory  operations,  could  prevent  imaginauoo 
from  expanding  the  view  from  these  diminutive  com¬ 
mencements  to  the  whole  possible  extent  of  the  effect  to 
which  they  tend.  A  project  for  insinuating,  by  slow  and 
gentle  methods,  a  little  European  knowledge  and 
and  a  little  improvement  of  whatever  cultivation  and  useful 
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jrts  are  already  existing,  into  the  districts  along  the 
festern  coast  of  Africa, — cannot  be  set  forth  in  any  terms 
that  will  not  suggest  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  vast  con- 
jinent  ultimately  pervaded,  in  all  its  inhabited  regions,  by 
knowledge,  social  order,  atid  happiness.  Under  the  in- 
juence  of  this  perfectly  natural  association  of  the  ideas  of 
coniiiienccinent,  progress,  and  final  effect,  it  must  have 
been  impossible  for  any  philanthropic  and  sanguine  person^ 
imnit'diatcly  taking  a  part  in  the  concern,  to  hrive  seen 
carried  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  two  or  three  young 
negroes,  instructed  in  Lancaster’s  method,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone, — nay, 
impossible  to  have  handled  one  of  the  packages  of  cotton 
ited  prepared  to  be  sent  out, — without  being  tempted  to 
yield  the  mind  t(»  very  splendid  anticipations,  though  it 
might  not  have  seemed  to  comport  with  sobriety  to  avow^ 
tkni  in  all  their  magnitude.  If  avowed,  however,  they 
would  have  been  found  to  be  but  such,  as  the  feelings 
excited  in  the  minds  of  many  readers  of  the  former  reports 
of  the  institution,  would  have  corresponded  to. 

This  last  report  is  of  nature  tending  to  recal  the  ima¬ 
gination,  for  a  while,  from  the  cities  fiourishing  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  liberal  arts,  the  intelligent  and  humane  policy,  the 
literary  institutions,  the  Christian  religious  assemblies,  and 
the  peaceful  cultivated  fields,  of  the  future  age  of  Africa. 

It  even  suspends,  for  the  present,  the  account  of  the* 
efforts  that  have  not  ceased  to  be  made  directly  toward 
the  object  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  on 
the  coast.  For  the  directors  confess,  that  the^  effect  of 
ill  such  efforts  must  be  very  trifling,  till  a  previous  object 
is  accomplished — that  is,  the  real  ahoiitioii  of  the  slave 
tnde.  'i'his  trade,  their  last  year’s  report  stated  that  they 
had  discovered  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  even  by  persons  of  ibis  country  ;  and  it  should 
seem  by  the  present  report  that  a  very  short  time  has 
sufficed  to  throw  back,  after  the  temporary  check  or  with- 
drawment  effected  by  the  Abolition  Act,  an  extremely 
^rge  portion  of  the  property  and  enterprize  of  our  virtuous 
countrymen  into  this  trafHc.  The  most  vehement  indig- 
uitioii  will,  of  course,  be  felt  at  hearing  this  fact.  But 
•hyso?  It  is  but  very  few  years,  since  the  legislature  of 
^is  enlightened  and  Christian  country  solemnly  sanctioned 
fhii  trathc  as  innocent,  useful,  and  necessary  ;  and  this 
f^y  did  after  hearing,  year  after  year,  all  that  its  most 
*®defatigable  opponents  could  find  to  say  against  it.  The 
•Ifve-trader  could  proudly  shew,  in  his  justification,  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  assembled  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  nation.  And, 
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5iiicc  the  nature  of  the  traffic  has  hot  at  all  altered,  uni 
since  it  was  not  from  any  new  or  clearer  manifestation  of 
its  nature,  that  the  legislature  has  subsei|itentiy  forbidden  it, 
^may  not  the  trader  think  he  has  some  right  to  demor 
to  the  decision,  which  pronounces  that  an  enormous  crioic, 
which  so  very  few  years  since  was  pronounced,  in  the  tame 
high  place  of  authority,  and  by  many  of  the  same  in- 
di\idual  lt*gislators,  an  innocent  employment  of  wealth  and 
industry  ?  Is  he  to  take  it  on  authority,  (having  hut  littlr 
time  to  philosophize,)  that  the  principles  of  rit^ht  ami 
wrong,  sometimes  so  majestically  styled  ‘  eternal,*  are,  after 
all,  such  variable  or  equivocal  things,  as  to  depend  on  the 
mere  will  of  a  government  ?  Or  is  he  to  attribute  th« 
change  to  some  prodigious  accession,  during  this  short  in¬ 
terval,  to  the  virtue  of  the  Authority  that  so  then  de¬ 
cided,  and  thus,  reversely,  has  decided  now  ?  And  if, 
perchance,  he  should  be  unable  to  do  that,  is  his  cun. 
science  bound  to  be  solemnly  at  the  command  of  ihost 
circumstances  which,  foreign  to  the  essential  morality  of 
the  subject,  and  to  any  general  improvement  in  the  virtoe 
of  die  legislature,  he  may  surmise  to  have  had  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  effecting  so  wonderful  a  change  ^  Or,  hiiilly, 
is  this  conscience  of  his  to  be  taught,  that  the  enactment 
itself  has  made  all  the  difference  as  to  the  right  and  wrong,— 
and  tliat  it  is  the  ‘  illegality*  only  of  the  trade  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  crime  } 

It  is  very  needless  to  say,  that  these  questions  can  be 
put  for  no  purpose  of  exteniiatiilg  the  guilt  of  the  slave- 
trade.  I'hey  are  suggested  by  our  having  observed,  in 
some  instances,  a  certain  lofty  air  of  virtue  assumed  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  nation  and  its  legislature,  on  the  ground  of 
the  hostility  to  the  slave  trade,  by  persons  who  could  icf 
no  excessive  evil  in  the  trade  or  its  legislative  sanction, 
till  the  time  that  such  sanction  was  withdrawn :  bnt  tbe 


said  sanction  being  now  refused,  they  are  filled  with  horror, 
and  indignation  to  think  that  there  should  be  men  wicked 


enough  to  persist  in  such  iniquitous  work,  as  that  of 
stealing,  buying,  and  selling,  the  human  species.  Wene 
become,  all  at  once,  by  act  of  parliament,  so  marvclloaily 
good,  that  the  slave-trader  is  regarded  among  us  as  s 
kind  of  demoniac.  But  verily  we  think  he  has  a  good 
right  to  say,  “  Why,  how  comes  all  this  ?  A  vei^  »b^ 
since,  I  was  confessedly  as  good  as  the  nation  w 
nslaturc,  of  which  I  enjoyed  the  most  decided  sod 


time 
its  leg 


formal  approbation.  The  business  1  am  employed  t#» 


was  then  \cnown  to  be  all  that  it  is  now  known  to  b^ 
I  am  not  permitted  to  say,  nor  to  think,  that  the  nation  tod 
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m  legislature  then,  just  so  very  lately,  deser\’ed  all  the 
<niibets  imputing  barbarity,  villany,  murder;  and  that 
change  is  absolutely  a  conversion  to  righteousness, 
fnHP  the  most  iiagrant  wickedness.  And  yet,  tor  wishing 
to  remain  just  what  1  then  had  such  spleudkl  sanction  tor 
being,  1  am  pronounced  the  umst  execrable  of  sinners: 
i^e  you,  by  tliis  sudden  turn  in  your  opinion,  or  taste, 
ire  all  become  admirable  saints,  and  invested  with  judicial 
loibority,  to  arraign  me,  your  late  associate  and  friend. 

It  your  tribunal.  In  the  name  of  sense  and  decency,  either 
withhold  your  opprobrious  language  from  me,  or  tell  me 
what  is  to  be  the  estimate  of  your  own  national  and  le  * 
illative  character  as  it  was — at  a  much  more  recent  period 
ten  years  since.” 

After  this  glance  at  the  gross  self-deception  incident  to 
selMove,  to  national  pride,  and  to  political  superstition, 
wbkh,  amidst  our  indignation  against  crimes  that  we  have 
withdrawn  from  committing,  and  that  not  always  in  mere 
obedience  to  virtuous  conviction,  can  make  us  cpiite  forget 
!be  shame  and  coiidemiiation  due  to  our  own  conduct  till 
1  very  short  time  since, — wc  must  proceed  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Report.  The  subject  vvitli  which,  unfortunately, 
it  is  almost  wholly  occupied,  is  brought  forward  in  the 
Bnt  paragraph. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Directors  was  em¬ 
ployed  io  detailing  the  ex.tent  to  which  the  African  Slave  Trade  had 
TfiTcd  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  means  which  had  been  adopted 
br  them  with  a  view  to  repress  it.  The  present  Re(X)rt  will  consist 
lioost  exclusively,  of  similar  details  ;  the  evil  in  question  having  in* 
ataied  to  a  magnitude  which  has  rec^uired  the  almost  undivided  at* 
•ration  of  tlie  Board.  The  civilization  and  improvement  of  Africa 
et  indeed  the  great  ends  which  the  Institution  proposed  to  pursue* 
whai  rational  expectation  can  be  formed  of  aiw  material  progrest 
a  the  attainment  of  those  ends,  while  the  Slave  Trade  continues  to 
?  This  traffic  stands  opposed  to  all  improvement.  The  passions 
^ich  it  excites  and  nourishes,  and  the  acts  of  fraud,  rapine,  and  blood 
^  which  alone  it  owes  its  success,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  brutalize 
^  human  character,  and  to  obstruct  every  peaceful  and  beneficial 
pvmii.  Any  advance  in  civilization  is  hopeless,  where  neither  pro- 
nor  person  is  secure  for  a  moment. — On  tlie  Coa^t  of  Africa 
^  ssme  melancholy  scene  has  been  exhibited  during  the  last  year, 
^ch  the  Directors  had  the  pain  of  describing  in  theu-  former  Report* 
^  Coast  has  swarmed  with  .Slave  ships,  chiefly  under  Spanish  and 
^gueze  colours.  These  colours  have,  in  numerous  instances,  been 
i^ed  to  be  only  a  disguise  to  conceal  British  and  American  property, 
^  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe  tliat  this  would  be  found  to  be, 
generally  the  case,  if  the  rules  of  evidence,  in  the  Prize  Courts 
^thii  country,  always  admitted  of  the  investigation  necessary  to  as- 
the  fact.* 
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It  is  stated  that,  during  the  last  year,  about  twenty 
slave  ships  have  been  condemned  in  the  court  of  b'imi 
Leone,  *  on  satisfactory  proof,  either  of  their  being  Amerian 
or  British  property,  or  of  their  having  cleared  out  fromt 
British  port.’  The  whole  number  condemned  in  the  several 
Vice* Admiralty  Courts  abroad,  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  of  the  year  1810,  is  estiitiOUHl  at  between  thirty 
and  forty;  and  several  have  met  the  same  fate  in  this 
country.  With  regard  to  our  right  of  interference  with 
American  slave  ships,  the  report  oixserves  that, 

'  At  the  time  when  the  Society  last  met,  great  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained,  whether  slave  ships,  trading  under  American  colours,  could 
be  subjected  to  condemnation  in  our  Prize  Courts,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  then  was,  that  some  express  stipulations  between  the  two  go¬ 
vernments  were  previously  necessary.  I'he  question,  however,  has  since 
been  happily  decided  in  the  aifirmative.* 

This  decision  took  place  in  the  Privy  Council,  in  July, 
1810,  in  the  rase  of  an  American  ship,  the  Amedie,  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  while  carrying  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  a  Spanish  colony.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  pronounced  thu  judgement  in  terms  to  the  following 
effect. — I'he  slave  trade  is  wrong  in  the  abstract — having 
abolisiied  it  in  our  own  rase,  we  have  a  right  to  act 
upon  this  doctrine,  assuming  it  to  be  an  universal  law  of 
the  world,  till  an  exception  is  proved  by  the  rcclaimant 
of  the  slave  ship  we  capture — tlio  exception  is  valid,  if 
the  legislature  of  his  own  nation  authorizes  the  trade, 
for  wc  have  nut  a  right  to  inpiire  other  na.titins  to  assent 
to  our  doctrine  that  it  is  essentijiily  wrong — hut  when  any 
nation  has  legislatively  adopted  this  doctrine,  it  lias  divested 
its  subjects,  who  may  still  pioscciite.  the  trade,  of  all  sanction 
and  proici  iion,  and  tleliveieil  them  over  to  the  universal 
law,  wliicli  law  ary  nation  that^  has  recognized  it  has  a 
right  to  tidurce  by  capture — the  American  States  have 
legislatively  adopted  the  doctrine — and  therefore  we  have 
a  right  to  make  prize  of  the  ships  of  their  subjects  found 
eniploycil  in  it. 

As  soon  as  this  decision  became  known,  the  American 
di  g  disappeaivii  from  all  slave  ships,  and  was  replaced 
by  those  of  c^pain  and  Piinugal. 

'  Thr  course  ’-hi'h  lias  since  l^een  pursued  by  the  citizens  ef  the 
United  ?tai  s  en>rt;  icing  in  this  trade,  has  bten,  to  cull  at  toW 
Sp.it  ish  t'l  Poituguf-iu*  port ;  thr  r  to  obtain  fictitious  bills  of 
and  ether  \riii\.h  mipd*t  serve  to  disguise  the  real  owner- 

•hi] 

At  tirj.t  It  apprtlR nJeJ  that  this  expedient  would  he 
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cipablc  of  secuiing  impunity  to  American  citizens,  in  the 
Bost extensive  violation  of  American  law:  it  being  doubted 
ffafther  the  British  prize  laws,  even  as  explained  or  prac- 
lically  extended  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Amedie, 
could  fairly  operate  on  vessels  bearing,  in  their  flag  and 
documents,  the  ostensible  indications  of  Spanish  or 
Portugueze  property.  This  doubt  must  have  pointed  chiefly 
It  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  proof  of  the  fallaciousness 
of  such  indications ; — whether  there  was  a  previous  question 
IS  to  the  national  decorum  of  subjecting,  in  the  first  instance, 

1  vessel  bearing  these  indications,  to  capture,  in  order  to  try 
their  genuineness,  is  not  clearly  stated.  Every  doubt,  how- 
erer,  was  soon  removed  by  a  decision  in  the  court  of 
Admiralty,  condemning  a  slave  ship  captured  on  the 
presumption  of  its  being  American  property,  though 
under  cover  of  the  Portugueze  flag,  and  correspondent 
documents. 

A  slight  remark  may  he  made,  in  passing,  on  the  language 
in  which  the  Directors  speak  of  these  two  decisions.  As 
to  the  question  which  was  in  doubt,  previously  to  the 
decision  on  the  Amedie, — whether  our  prize  courts  could 
hwfully  condemn  American  slave  ships,  under  American 
colours,  without  some  stipulation  first  entered  into  with 
(he  A mericiin  Government, — the  Directors  say,  ‘  the  question, 
however,  has  since  been  happily  decided  in  the  affirmative;* 
ind  then  as  to  the  second  condition  of  American  slave 
ships,  relatively  to  which  the  power,  that  is  the  right,  of 
onr  prize  laws  had  been  doubted,— namely,  when  deceptively 
purporting  to  he  Portugueze  or  Spanish, — they  say,  ‘  this 
practice,  to  which,  on  the  first  view,  the  case  of  the 
Anedie  did  not  seem  to  apply,  and.  which  it  was  apprehended 
might  be  carried  to  an  extent  almost  indefinite,  has  happily 
received  a  decisive  shock,  by  a  judgement  recently  pro¬ 
nounced  by  SirW.  Scott,  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.* 
Now  this  kind  of  language  seems  to  sound,  as  if  our  own 
pnze  code  were  something  of  a  nature  totally  unconnecU 
®d  with  municipal  law, — something  quite  different  from 
creature  of  English  will  and  interest ;  and  as  if  the 
uuerpieiaiinns  or  application  of  it  in  question  had  taken 
plicc — not  in  a  court  exclusively  English,  and  therefore 
ntcesstrily  under  local  influence — hut  in  a  conventional 
Court  of  nations,  or  at  least  in  a  quarter  far  beyond  the 
of  a»»y  natural  cause  of  partiality.  This  remark  points 
Merely  and  exclusively  at  the  language  here  employed, 
ftery  good  man  will  rejoice  that  the  prize  courts  can 
will  do,  not  only  what  these  two  decisions  have  dc- 
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dared  tlicir  povver  and  determination  to  do,  hut  cvto 
nuicb  more  now,  by  virtue  of  the  last  enactments 
the  slave  trade.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  mode  of 
expression  iiii^ht  have  been  adopted,  that  would  Ivavt 
avoided  the  appearance  of  repieseminp^  our  nation,  as 
douhtfully  and  apprehensively  waiting  to  hear,  what  its  own 
law  would  declare,  through  the  organs  of  its  own  judicaturo^  I 
ill  a  matter  involving  its  own  wishes.  \ 

The  latter  of  the  two  important  decisions,  was  on  a  i 
vessel  culled  bortuna,  capttired  in  coming  out  of  Madein 
under  Portiigueze  coloiiis;  and  a  very  good  sample  of 
the  art  and  fraud  most  appropriately  employed  m  tke 
prosecution  of  the  villanous  trathc,  is  afforded  by  this  brief 
account. 

‘  This  vessel  sailed  from  New  York,  under  American  coburt,  ii 
July  1810,  being  then  named  tlie  William  and  Mary,  and  arrived  tt 
Madeira  in  September,  The  ostensible  owner  at  this  time  was  ao 
American  citizen  of  the  name  of  George  Fowler  Trenhohn,  who  alio 
acted'  as  master.  On  arriving  at  Madeira,  he  landed  a  part  of  hii 
cargo ;  and  about  a  week  before  his  dqiaruire  from  it,  he  executed 
a  bill  of  sale  for  the  ship  to  a  native  of  hji^deira,  a  For lumae 
subject,  of  the  name  ot  Joao  de  Souza;  and  in  consequence  ot  thk 
sale  obtained  Portugueze  papers  and  assume  a  Portugiieze  flag.  Thii 
Joao  dc  Souza  is  stated  to.  be  a  man  notoriously  of  no  properrj, 
who  1%  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  English  mercantui 
house  in  that  island  ;  and  In  point  of  fact,  no  consideration  wai 

fiven  for  the  vessel.  In  tliui  lending  his  name  to  this  transactiooi 
oao  de  Souza  appears  merely  to  have  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
his  employers,  who  were  the  consignees  of  the  William  and  Mary, 
The  ship  h.iving  thus  become  colourably  the  property  of  a  Portugucie, 
was  rc«named  die  Fonuna,  and  another  Portugueze  of  the  name  of 
Verissimo,  was  appointed  master.  I'rcnholra,  the  former  master, 
now  converted  into  supercargo;  and  the  whole  conduct  and  entire 
controul  of  the  ship  and  adventure  were  committed  io  him,'  withuit 
his  even  receiving  any  instructions  whatever  horn  the  aJledged  ow^ 
Joao  de  Sou/a.  The  only  part  of  the  cargo  taken  on  board  at  Maddn 
consisted  of  some  articles  of  provisions  for  the  voyage.—  ^  he  evidence 
obtained  by  means  of  rhe  standing  interrogatories,  afforded  strong  luspick* 
that  the  sale  at  Madeira  was  a  fraudulent  snd  illusive  transaction; 
this  suspicion  was  altcnvards  fully  confirmed :  and  it  clearly  appew 
from  the  mere  inspection  of  the  vessel,  independently  of  oth  r  corro* 
borating  circumstances  that  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  procwt* 
cargo  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa.’  p.  15 

'riic  judgement  of  the  court,  as  p  oiiouiiccd  hy 
W.  Scott,  is  given  at  gnat  length;  and  is  a  fine  special^ 
of  clear  thinking  and  precise  expi'es.sion,  with  a  slight  de* 
gree  more  than  necessary  of  the  profession.il  plr ascologv* 
—The  Directors  confidently  anticipate  a  great  effect 
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ibis  decisive  proof  given  to  the  American  violators  of  the 
Uvs,  both  of  humanity  and  of  their  nation,  that  no  con¬ 
trivances  and  false  appearances  will  henceforwaid  avail 
tbein.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  American  Government 
itself  will  be  excited  to  a  greater  exertion  of  its  power, 
inconsequence  of  the  proofs  of  the  very  extensive  frustration 
tnd  defiance  of  its  enactments  by  its  own  subjects,  which 
the  Directors  have  been  enabled  to  bring  l>eforc  it,  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Society  for  abolishing 
Slavery,  and  the  Slave  trade  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  assigned  step  in  the  progress  toward  the  great 
object  of  the  Institution,  is  a  stipulation  in  our  recent 
ireaiy  of  alliance  with  ‘  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  in  which  his  said  Royal  Highness 
engages  to  forego  the  trade  in  slaves  on  the  African  coast 
’Except  at  the  island  of  Hissao, — except  at  Ajuda  and  other 
ports  situated  on  the  coast,  ‘  called  in  the  Portugueze 
language  Goi/a  de  MinOy — except  so  far  as  ‘  the  territories 
of  Cahenda  and  Molembo’  can  be  made  to  contribute  to 
tbig  comnterce, — and  except y  by  plain  implication,  any  part 
of  the  coast  where  that  trade  has  not  been  *  discontinued 
irut  abandoned  by  the  powers  and  states  of  Kuro|>e,  which 
fornierly  traded  there.’ — The  Directors  arc  not  exactly 
plc-^sed  with  the  form  of  tliis  remarkably  precise  and 
phiij^nlliropic  stipulation;  but  they  say  that,  from  ‘.His 
Mijesty’s  government,’  which  certainly  ought  to  know  tlie 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  article,  they  have  received 
ibe  most  ‘  satisfactory  assurances,’  that  it  is,  between  the 
contracting  powers,  understood  to  he  bond  fide  an  engage¬ 
ment  ‘  to  confine  the  Portiiguczc  Slave  Trade  strictly  to 
their  own  settlements  on  the  African  coast,’ — and  they  hint 
t  probability  of  an  explanatory  article  to  remove  tlie  am¬ 
biguities  of  expression.  It  will  jnstiy  he  thought  an  ex» 
cessively  curious  fact,  that  a  stipulation  between  the  Kngiish 
government,  after  it  has  solemnly  abolished  its  own  slave 
‘fide,  and  commenced  the  confiscation  of  the  contraband 
dive  ships  of  another  state — that  a  stipulation  between  it 
wd  an  ally,  relative  to  so  plain,  so  interesting,  and  so 
bfgent  a  subject,  should  have  been  so  expressed  as  to  need 
explanatory  article.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted 
dut  the  heaefs  concerned,  could  not  have  been  in  some 
Approximation  toward  a  contact  with  tliat  of  Sir  W,  Scott, 
"^f  we  may  take  the  ‘judgement’  to  which  we  have 
jjluded,  as  a  medium  specimen  of  its  emissions.  The 
Oireiiors,  however,  very  naturally  wish  to  take  this  stipulation 
^  its  highest  value. 

VoL.  VII.  4  F. 
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‘  The  Portugueze  slJips,*  they  obscive,  ‘  arc  •  now  debarred  from  I 
trading  for  slaves  at  any  point  north  of  the  equator,  with  the  ex*  * 
ception  only  of  the  small  island  of  Bissao,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  * 
the  Rio  Grande,  between  the  llth  and  1 2th  degree  of  north  latitude.  ^ 
The  cession  of  this  insignificant  island  (insignificant  in  every  view  hot 
in  relation  to  the  vSlave  Trade),  or  its  express  exclusion  from  that 
liberty  of  trading  in  slaves,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Portugucie 
settlements  generally,  would  effectually  liberate  an  extent  of  between  | 
two  and  three  thousand  miles  of  coast  from  the  visits  of  the  ilavt 
traders.’ 

True ;  but  who  will  dare  to  mention  such  a  thing  to 
that  ‘  most  dread  Sovereign’  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal? 

It  surely  is  condescension  eiunigli  on  his  part,  and  beiravs  i 
pre'suinption  enough  "on  onrs  ,  that  there  has  existed  such  ; 

a  discussion  on  the  suhjecl  as  could  result  in  the  equivocal  i 

concessions  of  this  atlmirahlo  stipulation.  We  must  not  take  l 
upon  ns  to  question  his  <asie  and  esiiinates  in  matters  of  ^ 
liberality  iuitl  gratitude,  if  he  happens  to  think  the  ‘in-  | 
significaui’  island  of  Bissau,  greatly  too  rielka  boon  for  the 
defenders  of  Poriugal.  j 

With  respect  to  ilie  trade  in  slaves  carried  on  under 

the  Spanish  tlag,  the  Directors  express  themselves  v  - 

‘  certain,  that  a  very  inconsiiierahle  proportion  (if  indeed  | 
anv  part  of  it)  is  really  on  acci‘iint  of  suhjeels  of  4lwt  11 
nation.  Of  the  many  vessels  hearing  that  flag,  which  pave  I 
been  detained  for  examination  iluring  the  last  year,  theri'  * 
is  strong  reason  tti  believe,  that  all  were  eitluT  Americtn 
or  British  property,  ostensibly  transferred  to  Spanish  subjects, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  concealing  the  real  ownership.’  | 
As  furnishing  what  they  judge  to  be  a  ‘  fair  sample  of 
those  slave-trading  adventures  which  pretend  to  be  Spanish,’ 
they  relate  the  ease  of  two  ships,  named  the  G.dlicif  and 
the  Palafnx,  captured  undet:  Spanish  colours,  and  subse¬ 
quently  coudenmed.  'Phe  olHcers  of  these  ships  all  swore 
so  posit iVidy,  that  the  vessels  anil  cargoes  were  Spanish 
properlv,  and  the  supenargo,  calling  himself  Don  Jorw 
Kladre  Silva,  that  he  was  a  native  Spaniard,  and  not  a  sub-  ^ 
ject  of  Great  Britain, — that  the  .hnlge  of  the  Admirality 
felt  himself  oiiliged,  notwithstanding  some  very  suspicious 
circuiu'^tattces,  to  decree  liie  libenit’on  of  the  vessels, 
on  bail  being  given  to  abide  tlic  result  of  farther  proof. 

‘  It  was  discoveredf  however,  by  means  of  two  of  the  crew,  thit 
all  these  depositions  thus  solemnly  and  judicially  nude,  were  falw*  ; 
One  of  the  ships  wr.s  ascertiined  to  have  cleared  out  from  England 
by  the  name  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  to  be  still  the  property  i 
of  Biiiish  merchants  ri.ddcnt  in  London.  The  other  had  cleared  i 
out  from  Eingston  in  Jamaica,  under  the  oaroe  of  the  Mohawk*  ^ 
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fdirls  had  undergone  a  fictitious  sale  at  Carthagena  to  a  Spaoiard^ 
lod  had  there  cliangcd  their  original  nanus  (or  the  Gallicta  and 
rJafox ;  and  the  supercargo  who  had  sworn  to  his  Spanish  birth^ 
prt)Ted  to  be  an  Englishman,  who  had  sailed  from  the  Thames  in 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  was  then  known  by  tlie  name  of  George 
Woodbine,  which,  when  translated  into  Spanish,  formed  the  appidla* 
tioo  by  w'hich  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  Don  Jorge  Madrc 
I  Silra/  p.  112. 


i 


These  discoveries  caused  the  deieniion  of  the  vessels; 
the  claimants  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  result  of  a  trial  ; 
and  tlu!  pr()j)crty  was  condemned. 

The  liirectors  hone  that  tlie  Spanish  government,  (that 
is  the  Go'to,)  may  l>e  willing  to  take  some  measures  to 
previMtt  these  IViinds ;  and  are  (juitc  eonfulcnt  that  ‘  their 
mention  will  he  particnlariy  directed  to  the  subject,  l)y  the 
rpprcsentaiions  of  the  Ihilisli  government.’ — It  seems  the 
only  power  that  has  been  disposeil  to  save  our  go\ernnient 
ilie  troul)le  of  making  such  representations,  and  the  hazard 
of  receiving  a  rebuir  in  making  them,  is  the  Junta  that 
has  assumed  the  indepcniU-nl  government  of  the  Caraccas,— 
idtich  has  prohibited,  in  that  state,  the  African  slave  trade. 
This  fact  tlie  Directors  r.  gard  as,  though  indeed  a  some¬ 
what  undecisive,  yet  a  much  more  liopeiul,  symptom  of 
lilt*  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Americans,  relatively  to  this 
subject,  than  any  one  could  have  been  sanguine  enough 
to  expect ;  and  they  think  it  has  opportunely,  according  to 
the  familiar  jihrase,  broken  the  ice  for  onr  communications 
on  this  point  with  the  government  of  Spain. 

It  might  well  he  supposed,  that  o*ir  own  West  Indian 
cdonics  would  he  second  to  no  part  of  the  world  in 
coiiteinpt  and  deliance  of  any  humane  enactments  of  the 
Iriglisli  government, — umholdencd  as  they  were,  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  long  impunity  in  the  practice  of  cruelty.  It 
Was  very  much  of  course  that  the  Directors  should  find, 

I  ^  they  state,  that  the  abolition  laws  liavc  there  *  been 
grossly,  and,  in  some  instances,  openly,  violated  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  to  a  considerable  extent.*  This  oppro- 
l^rious  deposition  is  followed  by  the  expression  of  a  iiope, 
the  laws  will  soon  ,  however,  he  effectually  and  even 
penally  enforced;  since,  ‘his  Majesty’s  Government  have 
ngnified  their  determination  to  give  the  most  pointed  in¬ 
structions  to  tlieir  colonial  governors,  and  custom-honse 
officers,  to  enforce,  in  the  strictest  manner,  the  due  exe- 
'otion  of  the  abolition  laws.’  But  we  humbly  think,  that 
confidence  which  rest^  on  thU  foundation,  seems  to 
?^ray  a  forgetfulness  of  that  persisting  and  fearless  de¬ 
duce  to  the  most  peremptory  mandates  of  the  English  go* 
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vernment,  displayed  by  one  ot*  the  colonial  legislatures,  (iHit 
ot*  Jamaica,)  with  respect  to  another  most  important  inauer 
— religious  toleration.  So  long  as  \vc  observe  this  dir  ci  i 
resistance  to  the  strongest  dicUites  of  authority,  eflfec*utl  i 
and  unpunished  ;  we  coidess  we  can  see  no  reasonal)le  ground 
to  hope  tor  obsetpnonsness  to  such  dictates  on  anothtr 
y  ’nt,  where  it  is  not  less  the  interest  of  these  colonHs  : 
in  their  own  opinion,  lo  disobey.  At  the  same  time,  this  : 
success  and  impunity  of  defiance  of  the  great  sovereign 
stale,  on  which  the  small  refractory  colonial  one  depoiuls, 
is,  to  he  sure,  a  most  marvellous  ph:inomenon. 

In  adverting  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Directors  have  = 
to  lament  that 

‘The  great  revival 'of  the  slave  trade,  which  has  taken  place,  ii 
represented  on  all  hands  as  having  given  a  severe  check  to  the  favourable 
appearances  of  improvement  which  were  discernible  among  the  natives 
on  the  coast,  about  two  years  ago.  If,  however,  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  should  have  their  proper  effect,  the 
directors  trust  that  the  ground  which  has  been  lost  will  be  speedily  i 
regained. 

‘  'I'he  vast  extent  of  the  African  coast  certainly  affords  great  faciKtei 
for  the  contraband  slave  trade.  Many  of  tlic  vessels  destined  for  this 
object  appear  there,  in  the  first  insunce,  as  traders  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country  ;  and  they  perhaps  receive  no  slaves  on  board, 
until  they  arc  about  to  depart  on  their  ulterior  voyage.  Without  a 
large  naval  force,  therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  completely  to  prevent 
such  transactions  along  a  range  of  coast  which  extends  three  thousand  , 
five  hundred  miles,  without  taking  into  account  the  rivers  and  creeks  ; 
which  occur  in  that  space.  Five  or  six  active  cruizers  would,  how¬ 
ever,  render  the  attempts  to  trade  in*  slaves  so  hazardous  as  at  least 
considerably  to  diminish  them.  Representations  have  been  made  to 
government  on  the  subject,  which  the  Directors  hope  will  lead  tu 
some  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa.**  p.  37. 

'Fhe  very  serious  magnitude  of  the  force  here  demander^» 
relatively  to  the  means  of  providing  it,  will  not  he  duly 
estimated  by  the  reailer  who  does  not  notice  the  collective  ] 
statement,  repeated  at  regular  intervals  in  the  public  prints, 
of  the  number  and  stations  of  the  ships  in  the  British 
navy,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  , 
armed  vessels. 

There  are  several  letters,  in  the  appendix,  dated  Senegal, 
from  a  gentleman  described  as  ‘high  in  office  on  t  lie  coast 
of  Africa;’  the  first  of  which  affords  a  number  of  vay 
pleasing  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  the  Abolition,  ai  l)r- 
ginning  to  he  apparent  among  the  natives,  and  as  accom- 


•  *  A  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war  have  been  addad  tO  iht  naval 
the  African  tution  since  this  report  was  made.* 
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pinying  tlie  anivity  ot '  an  Knglishnian  to  rentier  it  coiu- 
pkielv  etheient. 

4  Whenever  I  visit  the  main  land  I  never  fail  to  l>c  saluted  hy  its 
‘^habitants  with  every  mark  of  sincere  pjratiiudc ;  which  moi'C  fully 
p  denrionstrate,  the  chiefs  of  all  the  villages  in  my  neivddwurhood 
bre ’waited  upon  me,  to  acknowled  ge  their  thankfulness  for  the  pro- 
aciion  the.  British  government  affords  to  their  persons.  These  cir- 
cuoutanc^  s  cannot  fail  to  yield  the  happiest  results,  and  to  he  the 
seam  of  creating  considerable  interest  in  our  favour  amongst  the  op- 
jmsed  I>eing8  of  this  ’  neglected  country.* 

‘The  wars,  which  formerly  were  frequent,  and  always  attended  by 
coosiderable  numbers  being  taken  and  sold  to  traders,  are  now  very 
tiTf;  and  when  they  occur,  the  parties  content  themselv  *8  with  pillaging 
cutle  and  a  few  captives,  who  are  kc))t  hv  the  victors  till  redeemed 
kr  the  relatives,  for  whom  they  give  bullocks,  corn,  tobacco,  or  such 
commodities  as  they  can  procure.’ — ‘  Even  among  the  Moors,  kidn  pping 
•  almost  extinct.'  ‘To  use  an  old  adage,  “if  there  were  no  receivers 
there  wouid  be  no  thieves;”  which  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  c.ise 
with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  slavery 
SDong  themselves  is  merely  nominal ;  the  master  and  ser\ant  are  nearly 
they  work  together,  eat  and  drink  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and 
ite|>  under  the  same  roof.* 

*  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  think  a  few  Moravian  missionaries 
would  be  of  infinite  service  in  each  ot  these  settlements  ;  in  the  first  ' 
nunce,  to  give  some  instruction  to  the  numerous  population,  and 
the  visitors  from  the  main  land.’ 

Thi^  was  written  about  midsummer:  but  another  letter 
from  the  same  person,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  (Uveribes 
the  scene  wb:ch  bad  begun  to  look  so  delightful,  as  re- 
lipsing  towards  its  former  melancholy  conilition,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  visitation  of  a  swarm  of  those  monsters  of 
the  civilized,  and  what  is  even  called  the  Christian  world, 
the  slave  ships;  which  had  probably  wrought,  in  these  few 
months,  as  great  a  measure  of  havoc  and  misery,  as  if 
the  maritime  region  had  sulfered  an  irruption  of  all  the 
fierce  wild  beasts,  and  all  the  serpents,  exislit^g  over  all 
the  space  for  several  hundred  miles  into  the  continent. 
And  to  think  of  the  primary  agents  of  this  mischief!  Had 
the  region  that  was  beginning  to  recover  from  its  state 
of  barbarism  and  desolation,  been  blasted  afresh  by  toe 
of  locusts,  or  a  pestilence,  or  an  army  ol  r  le 
hng  of  Dahomy,  who  is  affirmed  (falsely  perhaps,  by  English 
Ciiptains  of*  slave  ships,  to  make  it  believed  there  exists 
jn  human  shape  soiiieihing  with  which  even  thr^  may  gain 
V  t'omparison)  to  roof  his  palace  with  skulia  and  ra.:>c 
o^i!*niental  piles  of  head.s  at  his  gate, — had  can  cs  like 
repressed  the  hopeful  beginnings  of  im,irovemeiit^ 
there  wouid  have  been  a  certain  congruity  between  the 
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elTect  and  the  whole  character  and  seetning  of  the  agent: 
so  that  while  the  agency  excited  our  grief  hy  its  pernicious- 
ness,  it  would  not  have  outraged  us  hy  monstrosity.  But 
what  language  can  adcMpiately  express  the  revolting  sensation 
with  which  we  behold  the  mischief  done — the  first  germinating 
iiriiicipies  of  peace,  knowledge,  and  civilization  torn  ujw 
by  vastly  genteel  and  polite  inhabitants  of  London  or  Liver¬ 
pool, — persons  of  reputation  and  weiglit  in  their  circles,— 
persons  who  atceptahly  how  and  smde  to  ever  so  many 
lair  and  fashionable  Christians, — have  gilt  volumes  of  poetry 
on  all  matters  of  sensibility  on  their  shelves, — and  perhaps-, 
on  a  Sunday,  demean  themselves  with  exemplary  decorum 
amidst  the  reading  of  ci>mmaiulments  and  prayers? 

From  a  diversity  of  facts,  thus  collected  over  the  wivic 
range  to  whicli  the  vigilance  of  the  Directors  had  extended, 
it  was  heeoms  perfectly  evident,  hy  the  time  of  the  iinnual 
general  meeting  of  the  Institution  in  March  1810,  that  the 
abolition  acts  had  in  a  very  great  degree  failed  to  etft'ct 
their  piKpose  ;  and  it  also  very  s(^on  hecaim*  evident,  that 
the  several  detections  and  condemnations,  etfcctcd  in  con¬ 
sequence.  ot  this  vigilarjce,  would  ho  uniivailiug,  without 
the  aid  ot  a  law  that  should  indict  a  severer  penalty  than 
merely  the  loss  of  the  captured  property.  The  adventurers 
would  not  at  all  hesitate  to  run  that  risk,  with  so  many 
chances  in  their  favour  as  the  w  ide  field  of  the  trade  afforded 
them, — and  while  the  profits,  according  to  a  .statement  given 
in  this  report,  were  so  great  as  to  make  them  gainers  by 
the  success  of  one  voyage  out  *  of  three.  It  was  therefore 
resolvcil,  to  move  the  legislature  to  ‘  mark  the  tratlicking 
in  slaves  as  a  crime,  and  to  affix  to  that  crime  a  suitable 
punishment.’  But 

‘  The  session  of  Parliament  was  too  far  advanced  for  any  legislaliTi 
enactment  for  the  repression  of  the  evil.  All  tint  could  be  done, 
therefore,  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  (iovernment  to  the  sulqecti 
by  an  address ;  and  to  induce  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  pledge 
thcmscires .  to  the  adoption  of  such  farther  legislative  provisions  in  the 
ensuing  scission,  as  might  Le  necessary  for  giving  full  effect  to  d* 
acts  already  passed  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade/ 


\ 


A  simple  humane  stranger,  from  some  very  distant  country, 
on  hearing,  first,  in  what  light  the  ‘evil’  was  unaniinonslv 
regarded,  and  then,  that  ‘  the  session  was  too  far  advanced 


to  admit  of  an  enactment  for  repressing’  it,^Nvould  cx* 

that  fatality  of  climate,  or  political  coii- 


ceedingly  lament 
stitution,  through  which  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  » 
session  to  be  prolonged  beyond  a  particular  day  or  week, 
even  for  the  most  momentous  concerns ;  and  could  b* 
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consoled  only  by  an  assurance  that,  though  the  ravage 
»iliich  WDuiii  in  the  mean  time  be  perpetrated  by  the 
oiiscreanls  in  question,  and  which  such  an  enactment 
mij^ht  have  ^one  lar  towards  stopping,  would  indeed  be 
dreadful, — yet  the  legislators,  in  their  individual  capacity, 
would,  during  the  interval,  be  doing  something  muclt  more 
necessary  and  important  than  preventing  it. — And  as  to  the 
pledge,  holding  out  to  the  traders  the  threat  of  a  severer 
W  the  next  session  ;  it  might,  certainly,  tend  to  prevent 
the  embarking  of  much  nav  properly  in  the  trade;  but, 
since  the  tlireatened  future  law  would  not  be  retrospective, 
and  since  the  mere  expression,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the 
disjpinvbiition  of  the  leu:islatur(‘,  would  evidently  be  entirely 
disregarded  by  the  otVenders  pointed  at ;  this  pledge  would 
operate  as  an  advertisement  to  the  traders,  inciting  them 
to  work  the  whole  of  their  apparatus  that  was  in  a  state 
for  prompt  service,  with  unprecedented  exertion,  during  the 
period  of  comparative  immunity  before  them. 

At  lengtli,  in  May,  1811,  an  Act  was  passed  by  both 
Houses,  without  o))position,  to  the  effect  that  ‘  subjects  or 
persons  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  the 
dominions  of  lu.s  Majesty,  carrying  on  the  Slave  Trade,  or 
any  way  engaged  therein,  shall  be  declared  felons;’  and 
subject  to  tiie  punishment  of  transportation,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years,  or  to  confniemeut  and  hard  labour, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  nor  less  titan  three. 
This  guiit  and  penalty  attach  to  owners  of  ships  employing 
or  suffering  them  to  be  employed  in  the  trade— to  those 
"ho  fit  them  out  for  the  purpose — to  the  masier,  mate, 
supercargo,  and  surgeon, — and  to  all  vvlio  in  any  manner 
iid  the  shipping  and  transportation  of  Africans  for  sale; — 
excepting  ‘  petty  officers,  servants,  seamen,  and  under¬ 
writers  of  policies  of  assurance,’  who  are  guilty  of  a  mis- 
<lemcanor  only,  and  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years. 

At  the  view  of  the  lofty  and  commmaiuling  ground  thus 
gained  at  last  by  the  good  cause,  the  Directors  pause 
to  express  their  just  exultation  and  they  add,. 

*  The  members  of  the  Institution  may  well  feel  encouraged,  by  such 
a  example,  not  to  relax  their  efforts,  but  to  persevere  actively  and  urn 
wnitUngly  in  the  cause  in  which  they  have  embarked.  An  extensive 
^Id  lies  before  them;  and  benefits  of  the  most  momentous  kind  to 
Africa  and  the  world  can  hardly  fail  to  crown  their  persevering 
UKrtions.’ 

,  *  The  bill  was  only  in  its  progress  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  hot 
success  was  beyond  all  doubt. 
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1  he  vigilance  of  the  Directors,  to  which  luimanitv  and 
the  civilized  world  are  already  so  ileCply  inuohted,  will*  s’ill 
he  required  vviilnnit  inierinission,  to  see  to  the  effect iial  exe¬ 
cution  ol  this  law* ;  uhicli  it  is  to  he  hoped  will  he  followed  hy 
still  stronger  enactments  even  to  the  last  .severity  of  avenginr 
justice,  it  the  itn(juitf)us  ir.diic  shouhl  still  he  found  in  ex^. 
istence, alter  all  that  has  thus  far  heeu  done  for  its  annihilation. 

I  he  next  report  ot  the  Directors  will  be  waited  for  with  ex¬ 
treme  interest,  hy  every  one  ih.it  i.s  anxious  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  ;  and  we  are  conti  Jenl  that  every 
successive  report  will  hring  additional  proof,  that  tliisison’e 
of  the  most  important,  and  one  of  the  most  olbcacions  Institu¬ 
tions,  ever  formed  in  our  country,  'riiere  really  seems  reason 
to  douht,  whether,  hut  tor  its  exertions,  the  slave-trade  would 
at  this  hour  liave  sutTered  any  very  material  dimimiiion  from 
the  enactments  for  its  aholiiion.  in  accomplishing  at  length 
this  great  object,  it  will  have  given  a  noble  pledge  of  those 
ulterior  and  indetinitely  progressive  benefits,  winch  we  trust 
it  is  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  conferring  on  Africa.  j 

I'lie  Appendix  contains  several  papers  of  considerable  in-  i 
tercst  ; — the  act  of  last  session  for  constituting  the  prosecution  | 
of  the  Slave 'Frade,  or  any  pai  tlcipaiiou  in  it,  felony — several  | 
letters  from  the  African  coast — some  instructions  for  detecting  I 
disguised  slave  ships — the  Spanish  slave  code — a  list  of  plants 
and  seeds  iransmitteil  hy  Dr.  Roxburgh,  of  Calcutta,  forex- 
periment  on  the  African  coast,  with  directions  for  their  cul¬ 
ture —  memorial  of  John  Wise,  a  free  negro,  illegally  arreste<l 
at  Si.  Vincent — and  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Edward  Huggins, 
sen.  Es(j.,of  the  island  of  Nevis,  for  cruelty  to  his  slaves 
'Fhis  case,  of  w  hich  short  statements  have  appeared  in  our 
public  papers,  is  here  given  at  very  great  length  ;  and  may  be 
considered  as  alYoriling  a  sample,  on  a  rather  large  scale,  of  a 
no  very  unusual  state  of  the  relations  heiween  the  two  cla^ 
of  human  beings,  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  in  the  ^Vc^t 
Indies, — a  slate  of  n  lations  affording  as  lively  an  image  as  po^ 
try  ever  has  alVonled,  of  iuferuals  torturing  victims. —  1  bu 
Hoggins  is  a  peculiarly  prosperous  planter,  the  owner  of  mott 
than  six  hundred  negroes.  It  appears,  that  in  consequence 
^of  his  impo.siiion  if  oppre>sive  extra  labour,  and  other 
cruellies,  stuue  degree  of  iiisuhordrnation  and  ilesei lion  had 
taken  place. 

•  No  insurrection,  however,  nor  any  forcible  resistance  of  the  mai- 
ter’s  authority,  was  proved,  or  even  pretended,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ho^ 
gins  ;  and  had  such  crimes  been  committed,  the  civil  magistrate  w  the 
\Vesl  Indies  is  always  ready  enough  to  punish  lliem  ;  nor  is  the  bnng^ 
slarcs  to  judicial  punishment  attended  with  any  trouble,  expense,^  W  ^ 
lay.  Mr.  Huggins  hid  therefore  no  excuse  for  taking  the  law  into  w' 
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awn^ands,  if  the  offence  had  been  of  a  public  kind.  But*  it  is  under- 
ftijod  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  tlic  private  fault  of  non-obedi* 
(oce  to  the  niaste*  or  his  agtnts,  or,  at  mo&t,  to  desertion  from  tlic 
«ute. 

•  Not  content  with  gratifying  his  vengoanre  by  punishment  within  the 
Sounds  of  his  plant.ition,  where  he  might  have  laughed  at  public  justice, 
by  suffering  none  but  slaves  to  witness  his  oppressions,  he  was  resolved  to 
ihew  his  contempt  of  ihe  law,  and  of  the  feelings  of  his  more  humane 
frilow-colonists,  by  the  m;’king  the  public  market-place  of  Charlestown, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  insular  courts  and  government,  the  theatre  of  a 
dreadful  execution  upon  his  unfortunite  slaves. 

‘  Accordingly,  on  the  l?Mrd  of  Jan,  ltS|0,  he  went,  attended  by  his 
two  sons  on  horseback,  with  upwa»‘ds  of  twenty  of  his  devoted  victims, 
men  and  women,  in  custody  ot  the  drivers,  through  the  streets,  to  the 
market-place;  and  there  proceeded  to  indulge  his  cruelty  to  the  utmost, 
during  more  than  two  hours,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  sight  and 
hearing,  n^t  only  of  free  persons,  but  magistrates,  who  offered  him  no 
bterruption. 

‘  IV)  one  negro-man,  he  gave,  by  the  hands  of  exix^rt  drivers,  no  less 
than  d()5  lashes  ;  to  another,  1 1.5  ;  to  a  third,  I (>.5  ;  to  a  fourth,  252  ;  to 
afifth,  212;  to  a  sixth,  IM  ;  to  a  seventh,  187.  'Po  a  woman,  110; 
to  another,  5vS  ;  to  a  third,  97  ;  to  a  fourth,  212  ;  to  a  fifth,  291  ;  to  a 
lixth,  83;  to  another,  89;  and  to  various  other  women  and  men*,  vari¬ 
ous  other  cruel  measures  of  t:  e  same  punishment.*  p.  5(5. 

To  assist  the  reader’s  cstiinaic  of  this  transaction,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  the  usual  inode  and  circu  nstances  of  this  kind 
of  execution, —the  position  of  the  sutFercr, — the  size  of  the 
whip, — and  the  manner,  and  effect  of  its  application.  The 
victim  is  stretched  on  the  grountl,  and  the  Insh  is  applied  ver¬ 
tically  to  the  bare  back,  the  driver  or  executioner  standing  at 
the  proper  distance  to  put  the  utmost  force  into  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

‘  The  report  of  the  lash  is  louder  than  that  of  the  long  whalebone  whips 
of  our  London  carmen ;  and  its  effect  so  severe,  (t*xct’pi  when  the 
drivers  are  humanely  forbid  to  cut,  as  the  phrase  is)  that  blood  is  drawn, 
wd  the  skin  stripped  off,  at  every  lash  ;  till  at  length,  if  they  arc  numer¬ 
ous*  the  poor  vidimus  flesh,  from  the  small  of  the  back  or  hips  down  to 
die  middle  of  the  thigh,  is  not  only  excoriated,  but  cruelly  mangled  and 
^om.  Such  deep  incisions  are  often  made,  that  the  parts,  after  they 
*rc  healed,  retain  a  shocking  appearance  during  the  rest  of  life.*  p,  55. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  exhibition  by  which  Huggins  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  he  should  not  much  offend  a  good  proportion  of 
polished  people  of  the  chief  town  of  the  island;  and  the 
attending  and  subsequent  circumstances  shew  he  was  not 
uibtaken  :  for, 

*  At  the  time  of  this  outrage  on  humanity,  public  decency,  and  law, 
less  than  seven  magistrates  were  in  Charlestown  Two  of  them,  the 
William  Green,  who  holds  two  livings  in  the  island,  and  is  a  justice 
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of  the  pence,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lyons,  who  also  holdi  two  lirian 
there,  and  is  a  member  of  the  council,  were  within  heanng  of  the 
and  must  hare  known  of  the  cruel  and  illegal  cause,  yet  did  not  at  all 
interfere.  'I  he  same  has  been  already  remarked  of  the  surgeon,  Dr. 
Cassin.’  * 

One  of  the  coiKslitutcd  andiorities,  however,  the  House  of 
Abseir.hly,  l»a(l  the  virtue  to  take  cujjjnizancc  of  the  fact,  and 
to  pass  and  publish  some  resolutions  to  the  eifect  of  censur¬ 
ing  it,  and  subjecting  it  to  legal  investigation.  An  indictment 
was  found,  on  an  existing  colonial  law  which,  among  other 
tilings,  forbids  the  ‘cruel  whipping^)!' slaves.  Huggins  was 
tried — he  u'as  acquitted — and  he  signalized  and  consummated 
his t!inmp!i, l)\*  successfully  prosecuting,  for  alihel,  the  printer 
of  the  Gazette,  in  which  the  House  of  Assembly  had  pub¬ 
lished  their  resolutions.  These  tr;  nsactions  were  represented, 
in  a  very  dignified  language  of  reprohaiion,  by  Mr.  Tohin, 
a  humane  and  courageous  planter  of  Nevis,  to  Mr.  KHioit, 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, — who  has  since  exerted 
hinist  If  so  (irmly,  and  much  to  the  displeasure  of*  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  worthy  planters,  in  the  enlorecmcnt  of  the 
capital  senu  nce  against  another  most  atrocious  miscreant,  the 
Hi>n.  Arthur  Hodge.  "I’he  Governor  transmitted  a  statement 
of  the  whole  atVair,  with  the  reejuisite  evidence,  to  the  British 
Government ;  and  in  consequence  received,  along  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  abhorrence,  an  oriler  to  remove  from  the  station 
of  iiiagist rates  the  persons  who,  sustaining  that  character, 
witnessed  tlie  barbarous  spectacle  without  interference.  How 
far  this  mere  dcposal  is  likely  to  lia\e  anything  like  an  ade¬ 
quate  pen;*!  and  preventive  etVect, — which  it  could  have  only 
in  living  a  real  degradation  in  the  opinion  of  the  society  in 
which  these  men  are  placed, — may  easily  he  understood  Irora 
Govvfuor  Klliott's  representation  •  that  the  state  of  the  |>rin- 
ciplcs  ami  feeiii'gs  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  is  so  totally  corrupt,  that  they  zealously  take  the ‘parts 
of  such  otVenders  ;  and  that  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  be  any 
longer  entrusted  with  legislative  and  judicial  (unctions. — By 
some  of  (he  communications  to  Governor  Klliott,  it  should 
seem  as  if  the  Kuropeaii  Government  intended,  at  last,  some 
real  and  serious  iuiericrcnce  to  repress  the  (lagraut  enormittes 
in  these  colonics.  It  reiiinins  to  be  seen,  whether  the  arm  of 
a  powei  (ill  and  self-called  Cliiistian  state  is  to  be  always,  when 
the  protection  of  the  negroes  is  the  required  exertion,  in  a  state 
like  that  of  Jeroboam. — The  case  of  John  Wise,  fixes  infamy 
on  several  persons,  who  arc  allowed  to  think  themselves 
small  consecjuence  in  their  respective  situations  in  the  Wcf 
Indies :  hut  \vc  have  no  room  left  to  notice  the  particular!* 


Alt.  V.  Philosofihtcal  Traruactions^  of  the  Roynl  Solely  (f'  London,  For 
tlie  year  1811.  Pari  1.  4to.  pp.  208.  Nicol.  1811. 

THIS  part  of  tlie  Society’s  traiisaclions  contains  ten  papers  : 

^  of  which  the  first  is 

Thf  Uakerinn  Ltcfure,  On  some  of  the  Combinations  of 
Oxymuriatic  inis  and  Oxy^ene^  and  on  the  chemical  Re^ 
lotions  of  these  Principlesy  to  inflammable  Podies,  Hy 
Humphry  Davy  Fsqr.  L,  L.  O.  Lee.  H.S.  F.  H.  S.  K, 
M.H.  I.  A.  and  M.  li.  1.  Head  Nov.  15.  1810 

III  his  last  coniinuiiicaiion  to  the  Royal  Socie^v,  Dr  Davy 
gave  an  account  of  the  newly  discovered  facts  which 
leJ  him  to  conclude,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  was  a  body 
which  had  never  been  decompounded,  but  was  analo«rous, 
in  many  of  its  properties,  to  oxygei»e.  FL*  now  presents 
ns  with  a  series  of  experiments,  made  with  a  view  to  the 
farther  iiivesiigalion  of  this  interesting  problem  ;  and  his 
former  conclusions  appear  to  us  to  receive  very  strong 
confirmation,  from  the  facts  detailed  in  the  present  Lecture. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  witli  pottissiuin.  Dr.  1). 
satisfied  himself  that,  when  pro])er  care  was  taken  to 
sepurale  all  nioislure  from  the  gas,  and  from  the  crust 
of  potash,  wliich  forms  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  metal,  no 
moisture  is  disengaged  during  their  combination.  At  the 
mean  temperature  and  pressure,  1  grain  of  potassium  com¬ 
bined  with  LI  cubical  inch  of  the  gas;  and  the  resulting 
compound  underwent  no  change  by  fusion,  but  possessed 
all  the  properties  of  muriate  of  potash  which  had  heeti 
ignited.  'Lhe  vivid  coadiustion  of  the  alcaline  metals  in 
oxymuriatic  gas,  led  him  to  suppose,’  that  their  atHnity 
for  it  was  stronger  than  for  oxygene — whicli  experiment 
proved  to  he  the  case.  But  before  he  enters  on  this  subjecr, 
he  slops  to  discuss,  more  fully  than  lie  havl  done  before, 
the  nature  of*  the  combiiialioiis  of  potassium,  and  sodium, 
^ilh  oxygene. 

After  adverting  to  the  dilTercnt  products  which  be  has 
grilled  to  result  from  the  combustion  of  these  metals 
in  oxygene,  and  in  the  open  air ,  be  notices  the  conclusions 
of  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Tlienard,  who  found  the  last  of 
whicli  Dr.  1).  had  suspected  to  be  protoxides,  to  be 
peroxides:  the  one  containing  three  times  as  much  oxygene 
w  potash,  and  the  other  1.6  as  much  as  soda,  lie  states 
he  has  himself  confirmed  these  results,  though  without 
Wing  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  proportions  of  oxygene 
•0  the  new  oxides, — cliierty  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation 
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of  the  metal  on  which  the  combination  is  made.  Dr.  D*  i 
endeavoured  to  remove  this  source  of  error,  by  lining  a  irav  ! 
of  platina  with  fused  muriate  of  potash.  The  peroxiife  i 
of  potassium  obtained  in  this  way,  tvas  of  a  bright  ! 
orange  colour,  and  that  of  sodium  of  a  darker  orange  tint,  | 
They  both  gave  oil’  oxygenc  to  the  action  of  water  and 
acids;  were  converted  into  common  alcali,'whcn  liea»ed 
with  any  metallic  or  inllaminable  matter;  and  thickened 
the  fined  oils — forming  a  coiii[)oiind  which  did  not  redden 
turmeric  paper,  without  the  presence  of  water.  The  pure 
alcalies,  obtained  liy  the  combustion  of  the  metals  in  oxygeae,  ^ 
and  afterwards  heating  the  products  to  decompose  the  per-  : 
oxide  wliich  is  formed  ;  are  of  a  greyi^ll  green  colour,  harder 
than  common  potash  or  soda,  and  ol  greater  speoihe  gravity : 
they  rcipiire  a  strong  red  heat  for  their  complete  fusion, 
and  evaporate  slowly  at  a  higher  temperature.  'Fhe  addition 
of  a  small  (piantily  of  water  causes  them  to  heal  violently,  " 
and  become  ivliite;  aiui  when  thus  converted  into  hydra's,  j 
they  are  easily  fusible  and  volatile.  If  the  combustion  [ 
of  the  metal  is  made  on  glass,  perfectly  freed  from  metallic 
oxides,  and  strongly  lieattd,  or  if  the  alcalies  are  formed  ^ 
fn»m  the  metals  by  a  very  minute  quantity  of  water,  their 
colour  is  vatlier  white;  hut  in  other  sensible  properties  they 
resemble  the  alcalies  already  described,  and  are  very  infu-  j 
.sible. —  As  water  had  not  been  separated  from  potash  which  s 
had  been  ignited,  Dr.  1).  attempted  to  obtain  experimental 
proof  of  its  existence,  by  heating  40  grains  of  ignited  potash  J 
with  lOOgrainsof  boracic  acid>  which  had  been  kept  near  j 
an  hour  in  a  white  heat.  When  the  experiment  was  | 
finished,  the  retort  liad  lost  6^  grains,  and  the  receiver  | 
had  gained  5  8  grains  of  water,  wiili  a  little  acid  in  solution.  | 
Soda,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  indicated  22.  9  per  cent.  ^ 
of  water;  but  it  was  not  weighed.  When  potassium  was  ! 
used  ill  the  experimoiii,  or  potash  which  bad  been  formed  j 
by  close  combustion,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  j 
of  moisture  :  and  he  consequently  thinks  it  fully  proved, 
that  common  potash  and  soda  are  liydrats,  and  that  the  i 
alcalies  formed  by  ihe  combustion  ot  the  metals  are  the  i 
pure  oxides  free  from  w’ater.  ^  ] 

After  this  digression,  Dr.  D.  returns  to  the  consideration  j 
of  the  relative  attractions  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  j 
tlic  oxygene,  for  the  alcaliiie  metals.  He  heated  one  erai**  j 
of  potassium,  in  a  retort  containing  oxygene  ;  and  the  | 
alcali  was  afterwards  heated  to  redness  to  decompose  any  j 
peroxide  which  might  be  formed.  It  was  found  to  have  i 
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cambineil  with  h.ilt  a  cubical  iucli  of  oxygene;  anil, 
fb(’n  tbc  rrtort  was  exhausted  and  filled  with  oxvimniatic 
|ia ,  it  liecame  wh  te,  and  by  a  genile  heal  was  converted 
iaio  mmiiiie  of  potaNh, — one  cubical  inch  and  \  of  oxy- 
oiurialic  gas  being  absorbed,  and  exactly  half  a  cubical 
inch  of  oxygene  evolved.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
nitli  these  substances  he  found,  that  water  w  «s  separated 
from  tlie  hydrat  of  potash  by  the  oxymnriatic  gas;  but 
that,  when  dry  potash  was  em|>loyed,  or  mixtures  of  potash 
and  the  peroxide,  no  moisture  was  separated,  except  when 
the  gas  contained  arpieous  vapour.  If  the  heat  employed 
was  suthcieiitly  high,  the  oxygene  evolved  always  cor- 
aspooded  ex.icily  with  the  cjuantity  previously  absorbed 
by  the  potassium.  When  dry  potash,  formed  by  tlie  com- 
binalioii  of  the  metal,  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  mu-- 
riai.c  acid  gas,  water  was  instantly  formed,  and  the  alcali 
wjs  convened  into  oxymuriatic  of  potassium;  and  when 
the  experiment  was  made  with  hydrat  of  potash,  which 
had  been  heated  to  redness,  water  was  separated  in  great 
abundance,  and  ten  grains  gained  an  increase  of  weight  of 
2i?5  grains.  The.  pho^nomena  presented  by  the  action  of 
oxymuriatic  gas  ou  soda  and  sodium,  were  precisely  si- 
muar :  but  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  was  nearly  double, 
br.  D.  observes,  that  the  new  facts,  developed  by  these 
cxi^riincuts,  coincide  very  accurately  with  the  theory  of 
definite  proportions  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  additional  light 
thrown  upon  the  peroxides  of  the  alcaline  metals,  confirms 
bis  former  conjecture,  that  the  oxygene  in  the  oxymiiriate 
of  potash  is  in  triple  combination  with  the  metal  and  the 
oxymuriatic  gas. 

On  the  combinations  of  the  metals  of  the  earths^  u'iih 
Oxygene  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime 
being  healed  to  redness,  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  a  substance 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  dry  muriate,  was 
formed  with  each, — oxygene  being  disengaged  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  4  to  2  of  oxymuriatic  gas  absorbed.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  direct  combination  of  the 
gis  with  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths.  Dr.  D.  observes 
that,  in  the  last  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  me¬ 
tallization  of  the  earths,  by  amalgamation,  he  found, on  cx’- 
posing  them  to  the  air,  that  the  baryta  which  was  formed, 
not  fusible  at  an  intense  white  heat,  nud  the  strontia 
Mid  lime  gave  no  water  when  ignited.  Berthollct,  how- 
has  shewn,  that  the  baryta,  obtained  from  the  ctirystais 
df  that  earth,  is  *a  fusible  hydrat ;  and  Dr.  D.  obtained 
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water  tVoiii  baryta  procured  iVom  cljrystals,  by  heating  ji 
with  oxyuiuriaiic  j^a^.  lie  tuutid,  too,  that  hydrat  of  lime 
was  luiicli  more  rapidly  decomposed  by  oxyiimriatic  gas, 
than  <juiek  lime, — its  oxygene  being  expelled  along  with 
the  water.  Dry  (piicl;  lime,  heated  in  a  retort  with  muriatic 
aciil  gas,  alloid.d  water  in  great  abundance — which  Dr,  D. 
attributes,  of  couise,  to  the  bydrogene  of  the  acid  com. 
billing  with  the  oxygene  of  the  lime. 

Dr.  i).  attempted  to  decompose  muriate  of  liinc^  by  means 
of  pota:>sium,  with  a  view  to  obtain  calcium  ;  but  the  ex. 
ireme  avidity  of  the  muriate  for  water  was  unfavourable 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment  ;  and  the  result  was 
merely  a  dark  coloured  matter,  diiVused  tlirough  a  vitreous 
mass,  which  ctVervcrsccd  with  water.  The  potassium  had 
all  disappeared,  and  the  retort  had  received  a  heat  at  which 
it  volatilizes  entirely.  Results  nearly  similar  were  obtained 
from  the  muiiaies  of  stroniia  and  baryta.  Dr.  D.  supposes, 
•itlier  that  the  liases  of  the  earths  were  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  decomposed,  or  that  tlic  potassium  had  entered  into 
triple  combination  with  them. 

'The  imiriaU's  of  magnesia,  ainminn,  and  silex  being 
easily  decompt^scil  by  heat.  Dr.  D.  thought  it  probable 
that  oxymuriatic  gas  would  not  separate  their  oxygene,  and 
on  heating  them  together  no  change  took  place.  Gay 
Lnssac  ami  'I'licnard  liave  shewn  that  baryta  is  capable  of 
absorbing  oxygene  ;  and,  as  most  of  the  eartlis  form 
oxymnriates,  Dr.  1).  concludes,  that  peroxides  of  their 
bases  must  exist  :  but  be  was  unsuccessful  in  liis  attempts 
to  combine  lime  with  an  additional  dose  of  oxygene,  ny 
heating  it  with  oxymnriate  of  potash.  The  oxymuriate  of 
lime,  used  by  the  bleachers,  gave  out  oxygene,  when 
healed,  and  was  convcited  into  a  muriate. 

On  the  combinations  of  the  common  metals^  with  oxygene  and 
oxymuriatic  Has.  All  the  experiments  on  these  substances 
were  made  in  retorts ol  green  glass,  furnished  with  stop  cocks, 
and  containing  from  3  to  6  cubical  inches.  All  the  metals  acted 
upon,  except  silver,  lead,  nickel,  colialt,  and  gold,  burnt 
in  the  gas;  anil  the  volatile  ones  with  flame.  I'lie  products 
resembled,  in  particular  instances,  the  known  combinations 
of  some  of  the  metals  w  iih  muriaiic  acid. — such  as  the  butter 
of  antimony,  Libavins’s  liipior,  &c.  Jn  other  im lances, the 
combinations  had  not  been  outained  before.  1  hus  the 
compound  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  arsenic,  was  a  dense, 
limpid,  highly  volatile  fluid,  a  nou-conductor  of  elcctricit)> 
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inJ  of  high  specific  gravity,  which,  on  the  adilition  of 
fiter,  gave  arsenic  and  muriatic  acid.  With  iron  the  result 
rts  a  substance  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  iridescent,  like  the  iron  ore  of  KIba  :  it  volulitized 
It  a  moderate  heat,  tilling  the  vessel  with  beautiful  minute 
rhr}’stals  of  extraordinary  splendour,  and  collecting  in 
brilliant  plates:  and  when  acted  upon  by  water,  it  gave  tlie 
red  muriate  of  iron.  When  the  metallic  oxides  were  acted 
upon  by  the  oxymuriatic  gas;  those  of  lead,  silver,  tin, 
antiniony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium,  were  decomposed  at  a 
lieat  below  redness, — but  the  oxides  of  the  volatile  metals 
niore  readily  than  the  fixed  ones.  Those  of  cobalt  and 
oickel  were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
red  oxide  of  iron  was  not  changed  at  a  strong  red 
heat :  the  black  oxide  was  decomposed  at  a  much  lower 
temperature.  The  arsenical  acid  was  unchanged  in  a  liigh 
temperature,  hut  the  white  oxyd  was  easily  decoin posird. 

In  those  instances  in  which  oxygene  was  given  off,  the 
quantity  exactly  coincided  witli  that  which  had  lieeti  ah- 
wrbed  by  the  metal.  It  was  not  however  given  out  in  every 
instance. 

General  conclusions  and  observations^  illustrated  by  experiments, 

*  Oxymuriaiic  gas  combines  with  Inflammable  bodies  to  form  simple 
biiary  combinations;  and  in  these  cases,  when  it  acts  upon  oxides* 
it  tiiher  produces  the  expulsion  of  their  oxygene,  or  causes  it  to 
ester  into  new  combinations.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  oxygene  arises 
fbm  the  decomposition  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  not  from  the 
mdcs,  it  may  asked,  why  it  is  alw'ays  the  ouantity  contained  in 
the  oxide,  and  why  in  some  cases,  as  those  ot  the  peroxides  of 

ritsium  and  sodium,  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  gas  ? 

there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  combined  with 
otygene,  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  the  fluid  compound  of  one 
proDortion  of  phosphorus,  and  two  of  oxymuriatic  ^as  :  for  this,  on  ^ 
nch  an  assumption,  should  consist  of  muriatic  acid  (on  the  old 
liypothesis,  free  from  water)  and  phosphorous  acid ;  but  this  substance 
^  no  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  does  not  act  under  common  clr* 
tmistances,  on  fixed  alcaline  bases,  such  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia. 
O^uriatic  ^as,  like  oxygene,  must  be  combined  in  large  quantities 
vith  peculiar  inflammable  matter,  to  form  acid  matter.  In  iu  union 
viih  hydrogene,  it  instantly  reddens  the  driest  litmus  paper,  though 
>  gueous  body.  Contrary  to  acids,  it  expels  oxygene  from  protoxides 
^  combines  with  peroxides.  When  potassium  is  burnt  in  oxymuriatic 
ma  dry  compound  is  obtained.  If  potassium  combined  with  oxygene 
I*  employed,  the  whole  of  the  oxygene  is  expelled,  and  the  same  compound 
u  formed.  It  is  contrary  to  souud  logic  to  say,  that  this  exact  quantity 
•f  oxygene  is  given  off  from  a  body  not  known  to  be  compouna, 
^kcQ  we  are  certain  of  its  existence  in  another ;  and  all  the  cases 
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arc  parallel.  An  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  oxygcoe  la  i 
oxyniurlitic  gai,  may  be  derived  by  some  persons  from  the  circumsuocn  i 
of  its  formauon,  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  peroxides,  or  oq  I 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potash ;  but  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject 
will,  1  doubt  not,  shew  that  the  phenomena  of  this  action  arc  entirdj 
consistent  with  the  views  I  have  brought  forward.  By  heatiag 
muriatic  acid  in  contact  with  dry  peroxide  of  manganese,  water  1 
found  was  rapidly  formed,  and  oxymuriatic  gas  produced,  and  the 
jx*roxide  rendered  brown.  Now  as  muriatic  gas  i?  known  to  coniis 
of  oxymuri  tic  gas  and  hydrogene,  there  is  no  simple  explanatioa 
of  the  result,  except  by  saying,  that  the  liydrogene  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  combined  with  oxygene  from  the  peroxide  to  produce  water.* 
p.  31. 

'Fhese  views  of  the  subject,  Dr.  D.  thinks,  arc  confirmed 
by  an  experiment  witicb  appears  to  prove,  that  pure  oxy- 
mnriutic  gas  is  incnpable  of  altering  vegetable  colours: 
and  he  supposes  that  its  operation  in  bleaching,  depends 
entirely  on  its  property  of  (lecoinposing  water,  and  liberalmg 
its  oxypcne.  lie  exposed  litmus  paper  which  had  been 
gently  neated,  and  afterwards  still  farllier  dried  by  tk 
agency  of  dry  muriate  of  lime,  to  oxymuriatic  gas  which 
liad  been  also  dried  by  muriate  of  lime  :  but  no  chunge 
of  eolour  took  place,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  perceptible 
alteration  in  several  days.  Dried  litmus  paper,  however, 
exposed  to  some  gas  which  had  not  been  acted  on  by 
muriate  of  lime,  became  instantly  white  ;  paper  which  had 
not  been  tiried,  exposed  to  dry  gas,  was  also  whitened,  but 
n  ore  s  owiy.  It  has  been  generally  understood,  that 
oxymnriaiic  gas  at  a  low  temperature  maybe  condensed  and 
and  ehrystallizcii  :  but  Dr.  1).  *finds  this  not  to  be  the  caic. 
\V  atcr,  conlaming  it  in  solution,  freezes  more  rciidily  than 
pure  v\ater;  but  gas  which  has  heen  dried  by  muriate  of 
lime,  undergoes  no  change  at  40°  below  0°  of  Farenheit 
— Dr.  1).  alter  pled  to  decompose  llic  boracic  phosplioric 
nc'ds  by*  oxymuriatic  gas, — but  without  success  ;  and  the  fe^ 
expcriiiuMiis  which  he  made,  on  the  combination  of  ihf 
oxymuriatic  compounds  with  each  other,  or  with  oxides, 
did  not  jiresent  any  remarkable  plienomena. 

i)r.  Duvy  concludes  tliis  lecture  with  some  suggestions, 
relative  to  the  noincnclnturc  of  the  oxymuriatic  com|)Oun(h. 
Having  lormeriy  proposed  the  name  of  chlorine  or  chlonc 
g.t>.— .1  name  luunded  on  its  colour, — lie  now  proposes  th*t 
its  c«  ni)>ounds  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
base  will!  ihe  teimtinaion  of  as  argentane,  stannaof, 

&e.  And  when  the  compound  shall  consist  of  two  or  ntorf 
propcri.ons  of  iiifiammable  matter  for  one  of  gas,  of 
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or  iuore  of  gas  with  one  of  inHammable  matter,  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  vowels  shall  be  prefixed  in  the  order  in 
thich  they  occur  in  the  alphabet,  when  the  inHammable 
Bitter  predominates,  and  after  the  nanie  when  the  gas  is 
it  excess.  We  must  confess  that,  to  ns,  this  appears  to 
lavour  of  very  unnecessary  innovation,  and  if  we  might 
renture  to  offer  an  opinion  in  onix>>ition  to  such  high  au« 
tbority,  wc  should  prefer  retaining  its  old  name  only 
diicontinuing  the  term  acid^  (an  alteration  which  Dr.  D. 
bfts  himself  adopted  in  the  present  lecture,)  simply  calling 
it  oxvmuriatic  gas.  A  nomenclature  founded  on  theoretical 
principles  may  be  liable  to  considerable  objections  t  but 
IS  that  proposed  by  the  French  chemists  is  now  universally 
alopted,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  body  of  chemical 
science,  we  think  its  principles  would  be  less  violated  by 
continuing  the  name  of  oxy muriatic  gas, — the  alterations 
would  be  fewer  and  more  simple,  and  would  harmonize 
better  with  established  principles.  1  he  term  oxynuiriatic 
ftas  is  a  very  correct  expression  of  its  most  finmiinent 
character,  as  the  acidifying  principle  in  the  muriatic  acid  ; 
a  name  which  no  one,  we  presume,  would  wish  to 
change  into  one  derived  from  hydrogene,  or  any  of  its  mo- 
dificaiions.  The  term  niiirioxide  might  express  its  com¬ 
binations  with  the  metals  or  other  inHammable  bodies. 
We  should  then  have  the  murioxidc  of  potussinm,  of  sodium, 
lilver,  tin,  sulphur,  &c.  :  and  to  this  might  be  prefixed 
the  terms  proposed  by  L)i*.  Thompson,  and  now  generally 
idopied,  to  express  the  dilFerent  degrees  tif  oxidation. 

II.  The  Croonian  Lecture,  On  some  PhysioLtgkal  Rt- 
km  fits  respecting  the  influence  of  ihe  brain  in  the  action 
(ft  the  heart,  and  on  the  generation  of  animal  heat.  By  M. 
il.  C.  Brudie,  F.  R.  S.  Read  Deccunber  20  1810. 

Mr.  Orodie  liaving  found,  as  Cruikshank  and  others 
hd  done  before  him,  that,  after  the  division  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  or  the  total  removal  of  the  head,  (tfic  blood- 
tCisels  being  secured  by  a  ligature,)  the  heart  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  contract,  and  to  circulate  dark  coloured  venous 
hiood ;  thought  it  probable  that  the  circulation  might 

ht  kept  np  sonm  time  longer  by  the  action  of  a  pair  of 
hfllows,  in  imitation  of  natural  respiration.  Under  these 
nrcumstaiues,  the  heart  continued  to  contract  apparently 
*ith  as  much  strength  and  frequency,  as  in  tne  living 

*Diinal  :  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  aorta, 

*»sof  the  usual  Horid  colour  of  arterial  blood  ;  and  of  the 

tenous  colour  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vena  cavse. 
VoL.  VII.  4M 
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The  most  prominent  circumstance  in  the  experimem, 
however,  was  the  gradual  diminution  of  temperature,  not* 
withstanding  the  continuance  of  the  circulation  :  and  thk 
diminution  was  found  to  proceed  faster  than  in  anotba 
animal  newly  killed  and  exposed  to  the  same  atmosphere.  ^ 
The  following  table  shews  the  corresponding  teniperaturet 
of  two  full  grown  rabbits,  of  the  same  colour  and  size. 
The  artificial  respiration  was  performed  about  35  times  in 
a  minute,  and  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  during  the 
first  hour,  were  144  times  in  the  same  period. 


Rabbit  with  artificial  respiratioo. 


Dead  Rabbit. 


Time. 

Therm,  in  the 
Rect. 

Therm,  in  the 
Pericard. 

Therm,  in  the 
Rect. 

Therm,  in  the 
Pericard. 

Before  the 
experiment. 
30  min. 
45- 

loot 

97 

954 

KXH 

99 

98 

94 

96i 

75^ 

92 

95 

90— 

91 

91^ 

100— 

1904 

874 

93 

90| 

Though  particular  attention  was  paid,  in  most  of  the  ex*  I 
periments,  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  no  urine  appeared 
to  have  been  secretetl,  in  any  of  them  ;  and  it  is  highly  ^ 
probable  that  ail  the  other  secretions  were  also  com¬ 
pletely  suspended.  Now  this  circumstance  alone,  we  con-  * 
ccive,  must  have  had  very  great  influence  upon  the  tern-  | 
perature  of  the  animal  :  and  it  is  generally  admitted  by  i 
physiologists,  that  the  actions  of  the  various  secretory  or-  i 
gans  form  one  very’  abundant  source  of  that  caloric  which,  ] 
in  warm  blooded  animals,  keeps  tbeir  temperature  so  much  1 
above  tliat  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  : — and  j 
tliere  is  pretty  strong  proof  that  these  actions  cani»ot  | 
go  on  without  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  But  ] 
besides  this,  no  notice,  it  seems,  was  taken  of  the  pro-  j 
duction  of  carbonic  acid,  in  these  experiments  :  ami  the  i 
only  information  which  we  find  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  j 
is  contained  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  ! 
•taiing  tliat  carbonic  acid  was  produced  in  one  e.\|  erinieoi  to  j 
which  oxygene  was  used.  l>iit  iLe  pi(  pcition  ofcaibonsc  j 
acid  was  not  determined,  the  quantity  which  might  exist  | 
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in  the  lungs,  previous  to  tli>*  death  of  the  animal,  may  be 
mi  (lent  to  have  proJuc^d  the  pieripiiition  of  the  lime, 
ihich  took  place  on  p  >ssing  it  tnrough  lime  water. 

01.  On  the  expansion  of  any  functions  of  mullinoniials. 
Bf  Tuomas  Knight,  Ksq.  Communicated  by  Humphry 
I^w,  E>q.  L.  L.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

Th  is  ingenious  pnper  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgement. 
It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  t»y  a  perusal  of  M. 
Arbngist’s  abstruse  work,  *  Du  cafcul  des  Derivations^^  in 
wliich,  as  is  well  known  to  most  mathematicians,  the  ex* 
pai)<iion  of  multinomial  functions  is  very  fully  treated.  But 
Mr.  Knight  has  traced  some  new  and  rather  remarkable 
theorems,  which  could  not  easily  have  been  found  by  Ar- 
bo'asi’s  methods.  In  regaid  to  the  functions  of  one  simple 
multinomial,  his  rules  of  direct  derivation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  that  author.  Rut  in  the  more  didirult  cas<  s  of 
double  and  triple  mulniiomials,  &c.  or  functions  of  any 
miniber  of  them,  he  presents  new  and  expeditious  methoCls 
which  are  so  demonstrated  as  to  be  easily  kept  in  memory, 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  such  researches.  His  notation, 
is  much  simpler  than  M.  Arbogast*s,  and  gives  his 
method  a  great  advantage  over  that  in  point  of  conciseness  ; 
though  we  think  he  will  he  able,  should  he  pursue  these 
rese;ach^s,  to  give  it  still  greater  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  ambiguity. 

IV'.  On  a  case  of  nenvus  affection  cured  by  pressure 

the  cayotids\  with  some  physiological  remarks.  By  C.  H. 
Parry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Read  December  20,  1 810. 

This  case  affords  a  very  complete  illustration  of  an  in* 
^mous  tlu^ry  of  some  morbid  affections,  usually  called 
nervous  :  it  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Parry,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  careful  and  attentive  observation.  He 
first  led  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  symptoms  in 
()uesiiou  arise  from  a  violent  impuls<'  of  blood  into  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  from  a  very  interesting  case  which 
occurred  to  him  in  1786,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  in  1788.  And 
^  states  that  a  inode  of  practice  conformable  to  this 
principle,  has  enabled  him  to  relieve  a  great  number  of 
nervous  maladies,  which  had  resisted  the  usual  moans  of 
cure. 

The  subject  of  the  present  communication,  was  a  lady 
n^ore  than  50  years  of  age,  who  became  indisposed  from 
chilled  by  sitting  a  considerable  time  in  a  room 
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without  fire,  in  the  month  of  Eebruary>  1803.  Sheen, 
lieavonreci  to  warm  •  heriDeif  by  exercise  within  doors,  but 
in  vain.  'I'lic  chilliness  continued  several  hours;  aiui,  ^ 
during  . this  period,  a  sense  of  numbness  seized  tlie  left  sule,  J 
with  a  inonienrary  deafness,  but  without  any'*puin  or  'gid.  * 
diness  of  the  head,  or  any  diminution  of  the  other  sens^  j 
After  the  deafness  went  otT,  the  sense  of  hearing  on  the  * 
left  side  became  more  aento  than  natural  ;  and  there  was 
a  sense  of  rnsliing— a  tingling  in  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  which  led  her  to  conclude  that  “  the  blood  went 
too  foriibly  there.”  In  about  six  weeks,  the  numbnest 
extended  itself  to  tlie  right  side  ;  and  she  began  to  have 
.occasional  violent  finshings  of.  the  head  aiul  face,  even 
while  her  legs  and 'feet  were  cold,  together  with  a  rushing 
noise  in  the  back  of  the  head,  especially  in  hot  weather,  i 
•  or  from  any  cause  producing  increased  temperature.  These  t 
‘sensations  were  followed,  some  time  afterwards,  by  coo*  j 
vulsive  twitchings  or  vibrations  of  certain  portions  o  the  j 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fore  arm  and  of  the  deltoid  on  ! 

the  left  side,  which  were  increased  in  fretpiency  attd  force  j 
by  any  thing  which  heated  or  agitated  the  patient.  The  ] 
convulsive  motions  were  constant  when  tlie  muscles  were 
ill  a  state  of  relaxation  ;  and  were  usually  about  80  in  a 
minute.  The  pulsation  in  the  carotids  was  very  full  and  1 
strong,  and  they  appeared  dilated  for  about  halfati  inch  in  ^ 
length,  the  canal  above  and  below  being  of  the  natural  , 

size.  Dr.  l*arry  finiiid,  that  strongly  compressing  the 
right  carotid  artery,  uniformly  stopped  all  these  con-  i 

•vulsive  motions;  while  pressure  on  the  left  had  no  apparent  r 

influence  upon  them.  He  naturally  attrihuU's  the  cessation 
•of  the  diseased  action  to  the  interruption  of  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head  ;  and  concludes  from  this,  and  from 
many  similar  facts,  that  irritation  of  the  brain,  from  an 
undue  impulse  of  the  blood  to  that  organ,  is  the  coroinon, 
though  not  the  only  cause,  of  spasmodic  and  nervous  af* 
fcctions. 

Art.  VI.  SfiOrt  Discoursfj*  to  ht  read  in  Families,  By  William  I 
Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp,  474,  Williams,  Hatchard,  &c.  1811. 

.VV/^HILK  niuny  volumes  of  sermons  have  been  published 
for  tlie  use  of  families,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
very  few  liave  been  composed  for  that  purpose.  IndeW» 
the  materials  of  which  tlie  greater  part  of  such  works  con¬ 
sist,  us  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the  composition, 
it  a  nu.Uer  of  doubt,  whetlier  the  authors  of  ihem^a\’eevw 
endeavoured  to  form  a  just  or  adequate  conceptiou  o* 
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ilie  ^lilies  that  should  constitute  the  cliaracter  of  fnmUy 
lennons. 

Those  pious  persons,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  assemhliug 
ihfir  children  and  domestics,  on  a  Lord’s  day  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  devotion  ;  intend,  it  is  evident,  in  reading  a 
lermon  to  them,  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  to  impress  on  their  hearts  a  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  principh^,  and  excite  in  their  minds 
devotional  and  virtuous  feelings.  But  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
procure  compositions  adapted  to  accomplish  •ihvi  truly 
Christian  intention.  Our  great  preachers,  such  as  «Taylor, 
or  Barrow,  or  South,  have  a  vasttieas  in  their  xonceptiona, 
and  a  depth  in  their  reasonings,  by  no  means ’suiteti  to  ithe 
instruction  of  unexercised  minds.  Our  nioralisdng  preacliers 
are  too  dry,  too  cold,  too  studious  to  avoid  the  fieculiarities 
of  the  Christiafi  scheme:  while  :i  third  class  of .  preachers, 
although  zealous  and  highly  evangelical,  ate  yet  deficient 
in  method,  technical  in  their  language,  often  coarse  and 
local  in  their  illustrations,  and  devoid  of  tall  the  proprieties 
and  graces  of  good  w  riting. 

Family  sermons  being  intended  to  convey  instruction  ^to 
children,  who  are  not  able  to  form  very’  abstruse  or  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  or  to  pursue  a  train  of  abstract  and  > subtle 
reasoning  ;*  and  to  domestics,  who,  though  of  larger  growth, 
are  for  the  most  part  children  in  understanding  ;  should  be 
distinguislu'd  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity.  It  might 
almost  be  (]uestioned,  perhaps,  whether  the  plainness  re¬ 
quisite  in  such  works,  is  compatible  with  useful  moral 
instruction,  and  the  general  interest  and  ^auimution  that 
should  pervade  them.  But,  wliile  the  appeal  is  made 
directly  to  scripture,  all  our  duties  may  he  tleduced  by*iaii 
easy  process;  the  character  of  the  virtues  and  vicea.inay 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  very  obtuse  minds :  and  the 
constantly  judicious  use  of  scripture  maxims  and  examples — 
of  its  threats  and  premiss’s — of  iis  motives,  derived  from 
every  quarter  of  the  incelleciiial  worhl,  and  touching  uur 
nature  at  every  point, — would  certainly  give  spirit  .and 
dignity  to  tnc  must  familiar  compositions.  As  such  dis¬ 
courses  should  be  just  and  correct,  rather  than  profound 
or  sublime,  they  may  safely  dis|>enHe  with  the  liigher*orua- 
®ems  of  style;  hut  should  be  .carefully  purged  from  every 
diing  low  and  *  vulgar  in  both  the  thoughts  .and  language, 
whatever  would  give  an  air  of  meaniunis  to*‘the  myiitcries 
of  the  gt)spt*l. 

It  being  fjir  easier’ to  form  in  imagination  the  type  ^f 
tuch  a  work,  than  to  bring  it  into  eioistonce,  perfect  in.  all 
Its  parts,  wc,  in  tbe  mean  time,  thankfully  accept  of  the 
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Short  Discourses  of  this  very  agreeable  preacher. 
of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  taieilv  nreaofier,  he  dupi^Yi 
in  a  remaikable  degree.  In  plaiu.iess  of  speech  he  is  Jurist 
without  a  rival.  While  he  reaches  the  uiulersiaiiUif)^  nt  ri»<le 
and  uncultivated  persons,  as  well  as  touclie'i  their  heafts  ii>. 
stead  ofotfending  those  ot  large  views  and  culiivat  d  min  !*,  he 
fixes  their  attention,  and  contributes  to  their  gratilinuion 
and  improvement.  As  it  is  this  rare  capacity  of  prn«iticinf 
such  opposite  effects  that  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  gives  him  a  decUed 
superiority  over  most  other  preachers,  it  may  be  worik 
while  to  employ  a  fi.w  words  in  the  description  of  it. 

He  is  possessed,  then,  of  a  prevailing  desire  to  benefit 
the  souls  of  men;  which,  while  it  makes  him  solemn, 
earnest,  and  sometimes  severe,  indtices  him  not  so  muck 
to  aim  at  amusing  or  astonishing,  us  at  becomin;>:  us^du'  to 
his  hearers.  With  gravity  he  unites  mildness  and  ?fTeciion. 
Although  he  does  not  appear  to  be  stiulionsof  continuity  in 
the  thoughts,  or  of  union  and  dependence  among  the  p.iri- 
graphs,  of  his  discourses ;  yet  there  is  a  weight  and  pviint 
in  individual  seiitences — a  prettlness  or  impurtaucc  in  liii 
observations — a  degree  of  trutli,  of  freshness,  vicacity,  and 
universality  in  his  moral  delineations — a  mixniie  of  bulk 
the  didactic  and  historical  parts  of  scripture  in  his  proofi 
and  illustr.itions,  as  well  of  its  consecrated  phraseology  is 
his  language — which  never  fail  to  interest,  and  often  pro¬ 
duce  a  powerful  c(Ti*ct.  Besides  all  this,  he  abonedi  io 
similes,  which  arc  always  familiar,  'and  sometimes  wonder¬ 
fully  apt  and  expressive.  He  delights,  too,  in  diMoursing 
upon  historic^al  passag<‘s.  Here  he  is  most  at  his  ease,  and 
finds  the  greatest  scope  for  his  {lecuiiar  talents  ; — a  reinaik 
in  iilustration  of  which,  we  might  point  out  several  uf  uic 
sermons  both  in  this  and  the  former  volumes. 

We  must  now  cite,  a  few  passages,  in  order  to  verify  the 
description  ihat  we  have  given  of  Mj  Jay’s  character,  as  • 
maker  of  sermr»ns. — The  following  p.is-aee  illnsirates  our 
author’s  very  pious  and  solemn,  yet  striking  and  lively 
manner 

•  lAtr/f  of  ^aee  it  always  a  spirit  of  tupfJication.  It  brings  a  mil 
upon  his  knees.  It  leads  him  to  spv'ak  to  (icKl.  rather  than  to  talk  of 
him.  And  much  will  be  see,  much  will  he  feel,  to  urge  him  to  ifck 
the  Lord.  A  hell  to  escape  !  a  heaven  to  obtain  !  Sins  to  be  pardoned 
and  subdued !  Duties  to  be  performed  !  I'rials  to  be  endured  !  and  God 
to  be  glorified  !  Mis  generation  to  be  served !  His  own  wanu  ! 
necessities  of  others !— All  these  arc  enough  to  induce  him  to  pray— sid 
to  pray  without  ceasing.*  p.  176w 
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next  extract,  though  of  a  different  description,  is  yet 
characteristic  of  our  author. 

*  But  be  of  good  comfort,  yc  aged  senranu  of  God.  He  will  no* 

{ire  you  out  of  doors  now  your  labour  is  oTer.  He  remembers  you 
ihtkiDdDess  of  your  youth.  He  accepts  of  your  desires  and  designs. 

Hr  pities  your  infirmities.  He  is  the  strength  of  your  hearts,  and 
^  portion  for  erer.  If  the  world  is  weary  of  you,  he  is  not.  If 
toftr  and  fHend  have  been  put  far  from  you,  and  your  acquaintances 
iao  darkness,  the  eternal  God  is  your  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the 
(ferlastiog  arms. 

*Your  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  you  believed.  The  night  is 
hi  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  You  are  riding  at  anchor  off  the  fair 
brens ;  and  the  next  wind  or  tide  will  waft  you  in.*  p.  299. 

No  man  can  mistake  tire  meaning  of  the  following  passage 
I  from  the  discourse  on  Gehazi  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read 
I  itsrithuut  being  rousted  to  caution  and  vigilance. 

*  See  the  encroachments  and  progress  of  sin,  and  Icam  how  dangerous 
kii  to  give  way  to  any  evil  propensity. 

*  Hcrf  is  avarice  leading  on  to  lying,  and  one  lie  followed  up  by  two 
■ore.  One  transgression  breaks  down  the  fence,  and  then  others  go  ia 
■ore  easily,  and  by  a  kind  of  licence.  One  sin  often  renders  another 
KCfstary  to  its  execution  :  one  sin  often  renders  another  necessary  to 
ts  concealment.  The  obligation  the  sinner  lays  himself  under  in  order 
ti  proceed  in  an  evil  course,  is  frequently  endless ;  wliile  every  step  of 
the  progress  lie  makes,  blinds  and  hardens  him  still  more.  When  a  child 
ktfei  his  house  clean  in  his  apparel,  he  is  afraid  to  soil  even  his  feet :  but 
ibe  first  stain  he  contracts  makes  him  less  regardUsrof  the  second,  and 
the  second  of  thethiid:  tilt  he  thinks  himself  so  bad,  that  caution  is 
Kfdless,  and  he  treads  any  where. 

‘Thus  we  read  that  men  proceed  from  evil  to  evil;  that  the^  warn 
9trse  and  worse  ;  iliat  these  things  eat  as  do  a  canker ;  that  when  lust 
Wf  CTnceivedf  it  brinj^eth  forth  sin,  and  sin  when  it  is  finished,  bringing 
fulh  death. 

‘  Anu  is  it  only  in  the  scripture  that  this  truth  is  asserted  ?  Do  we 
•W  see  it  confirnied  in  actual  insunces  every  day  ?  Over  hoW  many 
late  years  have  we  had  to  mourn  ?  But  which  of  these  unhappy 
tluracters  became  either  in6del  or  vicious  at  once?  They  eniurra 
^  comp^oiy,  and  then  chose  it.  They  trifled  with  the  sabbath,  and 
^  jwt'faned  it.  One  thing.  afuT  another  was  givf*n  up,  till  they /aiJ 
God,  Depart  from  us  ;  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 

‘‘Cm  we  then  be  too  early  in  our  precautions?  Cun  we  b».*  too  much 
*friid  of  beginnings  ^  Is  it  not  belter  to  crush  the  egg  before  it  breaks 
bfth  into  a  lieiy  flying  serp  ni  V  pp.  31 4',  315. 

The  foUowitig  extract  d«  serves  attention,  as  it  shews 
manner  in  wliieb  our  author  hniidles  passages  of  scrip- 
Imw  he  euiplrns  a  single  phrase  as  an  occasion  of 
Introducing  |*reliv  or  imponant  rtunarks,  and  the  eriecl  he 
F'  di.i  ^  .  y  liuiking  ills  iK  aicrs  take  part  in  the  scene  he 
‘•t*  them. 
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Short  Discourses  of  this  very  agreeable  preacher.  Screnl 
of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  taii'ilv  nreaofter,  he 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  plain. less  of  speei  b  lie  is  alu^ost 
without  a  rival.  Wiiile  he  reaches  the  uiuiersiauditr^r 
anu  uncultivated  ircrsons,  as  well  as  touches  their  hcaits  iiv. 
stead  ofotfending  tiiose  ot  large  views  iirrd  culiivat  d  ’iiiu  is,  he 
fixes  their  atteutiun,  and  contributes  to  their  gratitirnhon 
and  improvement.  As  it  is  this  rare  capacity  of  pro>!(icin^ 
such  opposite  effects  that  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  gives  him  a  decl.led 
superiority  over  most  other  preachers,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  employ  a  f^w  words  in  the  description  of  it. 

He  is  possessed,  then,  of  a  prevailing  desire  to  b»nc6l 
the  souls  of  men;  which,  while  it  makes  him  solemn, 
earnest,  and  sometimes  severe,  induces  him  not  so  utuch 
to  aim  at  amusitig  or  astonishing,  us  at  becomin;r  usvdu'  to 
his  hearers.  With  gravity  he  unites  mildness  and  J^fTeciiun. 
Although  he  does  not  appear  to  be  studious  of  continuity  in 
the  thoughts,  or  of  union  and  dependence  among  the  p.irt- 
graphs,  of  his  discourses;  yet  there  is  a  weight  and  pant 
in  individual  setiteiices — a  prettiness  or  importance  in  liii 
observations — a  degree  of  trut!i,  of  freshness,  vi\ncity,  and 
uiiiversulity  in  his  moral  delineations — a  inixtnie  of  bntli 
the  didactic  and  historical  parts  of  scripture  in  his  proofs 
and  illustrations,  as  well  of  its  consecrated  phrasc'ology  io 
his  language — which  never  fail  to  interest,  and  often  pro¬ 
duce  a  powerful  effect.  Besides  all  this,  he  abounds  in 
similes,  which  arc  always  familiar,  and  sometimes  wonder* 
fully  apt  and  expressive.  He  delights,  too,  in  diMonrsing 
upon  historical  passages.  Here  he  is  most  at  his  ea^e,  and 
ftfiits  the  greatest  scope  for  his  peculiiir  talents  ; — a  reinsik 
in  illuslration  of  which,  we  might  point  out  several  uf  Uic 
scrmoiia  both  in  this  and  the  former  volumes. 

We  must  now  cite,  a  lew  passages,  in  order  to  verify  the 
description  that  we  have  given  of  Mi  Jay’s  character,  as  • 
maker  of  sermf»ns. — The  following  p.is-ace  illustrates  our 
author’s  very  pious  and  soletini,  yet  striking  and  lively 
manner 

•  77te  tptril  of  grace  is  always  a  spirit  of  tupfiTtcatlon.  It  bringp  a  mii  t 
opoD  his  knees.  It  leads  him  to  spv‘ak  to  (loJ,  rathiT  than  to  talk  of 
him.  And  much  will  be  see,  much  will  he  feel,  to  urge  him  to  seek 
the  Lord.  A  hell  to  escape  !  a  heaven  to  obtain  !  Sins  to  be  pardoned 
and  subdued !  Duties  to  be  performed  !  Trials  to  be  endured  !  and  God 
to  be  glorified  !  His  generation  to  be  served  !  His  own  wants  I 
Bcceoiities  of  others !— All  these  are  enough  to  induce  him  to  pray-«atd 
to  pray  without  ceasing.’  p.  176b 
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next  extract,  though  of  a  different  description,  is  yet 
,ffj  characteristic  of  our  author. 

<  But  be  of  good  comfort,  ye  aged  serranta  of  God.  He  will  no* 
tin  you  out  of*  doors  now  your  labour  is  orer.  He  remembers  you 
^kiodoess  of  your  youth.  He  accepts  of  your  desires  and  designs. 

Hf  pities  your  infirmities.  He  is  the  strength  of  your  hearts,  and 
M  portion  for  ever.  If  the  world  is  weary  of  you,  he  is  not.  If 
tffr  and  friend  have  been  put  far  from  you,  and  your  acquaintance# 
iao  darkness,  the  eternal  God  is  your  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the 
(serlaiting  arms. 

*Your  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  you  believed.  The  night  is 
k  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  You  are  riding  at  anchor  off  inc  fair 
kreos;  and  the  next  wind  or  tide  will  waft  you  in.*  p.  299. 

No  mail  can  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage 
from  the  discourse  on  Gelaizi  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read 
itirithuut  being  rousted  to  caulioii  and  vigilance. 

*  See  the  encroachments  and  progress  of  sin,  and  learn  how  dangerous 
kit  to  give  way  to  any  evil  propensity. 

*  Here  is  avarice  leading  on  to  lying,  and  one  lie  followed  up  by  two 
■ore.  One  transgression  breaks  down  the  fence,  and  then  others  go  in 
■ore  easily,  and  by  a  kind  of  licence.  One  sin  often  renders  another 
tecestary  to  its  execution  :  one  sin  often  renders  another  necessary  to 
is  concealment.  The  obligation  the  sinner  lays  himself  under  in  order 
ts  proceed  in  an  evil  course,  is  frequently  endless ;  wlille  every  step  ol 
the  progress  he  makes,  blinds  and  hardens  him  still  more.  When  a  child 

lafes  his  house  clean  in  his  apparel,  he  is  afraid  to  soil  even  his  feet :  but  , 
the  first  stain  he  contracts  makes  him  less  regardU^of  the  second,  and 
the  second  of  thethiid:  tilt  he  thinks  himself  so  bad,  that  caution  is 
leedless,  and  he  treads  any  where. 

‘Thus  we  read  that  men  proceed  from  evil  to  evil;  that  the^  watt 
worse  and  nvorse  ;  that  these  things  eat  as  do  a  canker ;  that  when  hut 
yk  conceivedf  it  brm^^eth  forth  sirtf  and  sin  vuhtn  it  is  finished^  bringing 
fwtk  death.  * 

‘  And  is  it  only  in  the  scripture  that  this  truth  is  asserted  ?  Do  we 
W  see  it  confirmed  in  actual  insunces  every  day  ?  Over  hoW  many 
•f  late  years  have  we  had  to  mourn  ?  But  which  of  these  unhappy 
tluraciers  became  either  infidel  or  vicious  at  once?  They  endurra 
fnl  C(imp;iny,  and  then  chose  it.  They  trifled  with  the  sabbath,  and 
^wofaned  it.  One  thing,  after  another  was  given  up,  till  they /aiJ 
••  Gody  Depesrt  from  us  ;  vue  desire  not  the  knowltdge  ot  thy  V'ays. 

■*010  wc  then  be  too  early  in  our  precautions?  Can  we  bt.*  too  much 
*fraid  of  beginnings  ^  Is  it  not  belter  to  crush  the  egg  before  it  breaks 
^  into  a  fieiy  flying  seq)  ni  ?’  pp.  314',  315. 

The  foUowiiig  exiruci  cl«  serves  attention,  as  it  shows 
manner  in  wlnoli  our  autlior  l»Hndlos  passages  of  scrip- 
(“rf,  how  he  euipirns  a  single  pliraso  as  an  occasion  of 
•’'m<iucing  |.•^otlv  or  important  remarks,  and  the  ertecl  he 
P  'i*r  • .,y  m.ikmg  ins  ii»-arers  take  part  i.i  the  svene  he 
uvt;  rc  ihom. 
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*  The  tecood  peddon  regards  his  enemiea ;  and  teems  to  ham  hem 
offered  up  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  earnestness :  for  he  tow 
kneelni  du*otn ;  and  cried  vjith  a  loud  voice^  I^ord%  latf  not  thu  m  ft 
ikeir  charge.  Bi'lH>ld  here  a  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  soul  real  religion 
in^p’.res;  It  is  the  glory  of  a  maa  to  fiase  hy  a  transgression*  Behold  m 
example  of  obedience  to  a  command  which  infidels  have  ridiculedi 
and  which  thousands  look  upon  to  be  impracticable :  / say  wUo  got* 
love  your  enrmies^  bless  them  that  curse  you^  do  good  to  them  that  4gf 
y^,  and  firay  for  them  which  desfiitejully  use  you^  and  fierxemU  yoe* 
Behold  an  instince  of  conformity  to  the  temper  of  a  dying  Sanou^ 
who  prayedf  Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  eheu  do,  TV 
same  spirit  actuates  the  master  and  bis  disciples.  The  difference  onli 
lies  here  He  received  the  spirit  without  measure*  while  we  possen  it 
in  a  limited  degree.  In  him  the  exercise  of  it  met  with  no  couater- 
aedng  depravity  ;  but  in  us  it  is  resisted  by  adverse  powers  ;  and  hence 
a  j)erpetual  warfare  ;  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  sfiirit,  and  the  sfist 
against  the  fleshy  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  m 
eannot  do  the  thing  that  ws  would.  But  if  we  have  not  the  spirit  of  Chniti 
we  are  none  of  his.  The  same  principles  thu  resided  in  him*  must  be 
found  in  us,  and  ns  £)r  as  they  prevail*  they  will  produce  tlie  same  efea 

*  Having  s.'iid  this*  he  fell  asleep.  Sleep  has  nothing  formidable  in  iL 
A  weary  mao,  after  a  day  of  toil*  feels  no  reluctance  to  lie  down  ia 
bis  U\i.  I'he  disiMSe  of  tlu*  babe  awakens  all  the  anxiety  of  tbs 
motJier.  and  she  cries.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child;  but  it  if 
oUterwise  when  she  views  him  asleep.  She  knows  that  it  is  in  kft 
power  to  awake  him  at  pleasure;  and  to  embrace  him  refreslu^i  and 
improved.  And  tliis  is  tJic  soft  representation  given  of  the  belicTfr’l 
death  in  the  scriptuoj;  and  it  is  so  essentially  just*  that  we  here  fud 
a  death  of  violence  and  anguish  expressed  by  it.  When  David  had 
served  his  generation  he  fell  aslcep-^\x\.  he  died  in  a  palace*  in  ifioc 
bed*  and  surrounded  with  every  indulgence.  Stephen  dies  under  a 
shower  of  stones,  but  he  even  he  tell  asleep. 

*  1  ai*e  his  body  left  cn  the-  ground*  mangled  with  blows*  and  covered 
with  gore  — But  let  it  not  be  despised.  That  body,  is  the  work¬ 
manship  <*f  God;  it  it  the  purchase  of  the  Redeemer;  it  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  sliall  be  renewed*  and  tashioned  like  die 
Saviour’s  own  glorious  body.— •Accordingly  we  find  that 

tarried  Stcphen-^io  his  burial,  says  our  uansladoo*  but  this  is  not* 
die  original :  they  carried  him  f^rom  the  place  of  execution  to  his  ho•l^p 
tod  from  his  house  to  his  grave ;  aitd  made  great  lamentation  over  him*  ^ 

*  Honour  is  to  be  v^ued  according  to  the  cjuarter  from 

comes.  Who  would  like  to  be  deemed  the  favourite  of  S%tao  ?  Aw 
why  should  we  wish  to  be  admired  and  caressed  by  the  world  ?  Tm 
very  world  that  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  when  he  was  oo  eartb; 
and  would  willingly  do  it  again  ?  You  do  not  wish  to  stand  * 
the  estimation  ot  vagrants,  traitors,  ideots*  and  madmen — md  wWi 
as  to  religious  concerns  arc  numbers  better — and  yet  how  many  thag 
you  o’ten  conceal,  or  sacrifice,  or  pursue,  to  gain  tlieir  -  fr 

den  ovt  m.  n  ;  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth — the.se  are  the  excsHmt  ■ 
whom  IS  ad  my  delight.  To  belong  to  them;  to  hear  them 
around  me,  and  sayiug,  “  My  brother;”  for  them  to  rejoice  wbei 
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^r,  nnd  to  we^p  when  I  weep  ;  to  be  lofed  and  esteemed  by  them, 
glilf,  in  death  ;  this  is  delightful  ;  it  is,  to  use  the  words  of  a  l^autiful 
tmer,  like  walking  in  an  eastern  spice  giove.*  pp.  ‘2*20— ^^23. 

We  n)iist  trrininaic  our  extracts  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
Kiw  Year’s  Day  sermon,  on  the  Barren  Fig-tree.  It  is  peciu 
lurly  s(»li*inu  and  im,>rr>sive. 

*  But  I  must  address  tho^e  of  you  in  particular  who  have  begun  a 
ifV  year  without  a  new  heart.  Let  me  expostulate  with  you.  You 
^  long  enjoyed  the  means  of  grace.  The  husbandman  came  three 
fors  to  inspect  this  fig-tree — but  God  has  come  twenty — thirty— -forty 

— sixty — is  it  possible  that  we  can  go  further? — Yes,  even 
rrenty  years — to  some  of  you,  and  yet  after  all  has  found  no  fruit !  1 
-You  have  heard  of  the  danger  of  unprofitableness  under  religious 
idranugcs  ;  you  have  heaid  that  the  axe  is  now  laid  to  the  root  of 
die  tree  ;  and  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down 
ad  cast  into  the  fire.  Many  have  been  cut  down  during  the  past  year 
t  their  sins ;  many.  O !  dreadful  exchange !  have  been  sent  to  hell 
from  the  very  house  of  Goil.  Some  perhaps  less  guilty  than  you,  and 
to  whose  destruction  you  were  the  means  of  contributing.  But  you 
art  spared,  and  you  live  to  enter  on  another  year.  Ah  !  perhaps  this 
a  the  year,  the  very  year,  for  which  the  vine-dresser  has  been  pleading. 
Perhaps  he  has  said,  Grant  this  and  I  will  not  ask  for  another  hour  I 
Perhaps  upon  this  revolution  of  time  all  your  eternal  interest  is  sus- 
pmded — and  if  you  are  not  saved  this  year,  you  arc  lost  for  ever. 
iWiaps  at  the  end  of  this  year,  if  you  are  not  removed  from  this  world, 
you  may  be  abandoned  of  God,  who,  as  you  would  have  none  of  him 
•ill  give  you  up  to  your  own  heart’s  lust,  to  walk  in  your  own  counsel. 

‘One  thing  is  certain  :  t/ure  is  no  •work^  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
•wdjw,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest ;  and  therefore  whatsoever  th^ 
ini  jindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.  Anil  since  you  know  not 
•hat  will  be  even  on  the  morrow,  pray  with  David,  Lord  so  teach  us  to 
tmier  our  days,  that  wc  may  (thfily  our  hearts  unto  wisdom, 

*  And  what  is  wisdom  r  Wisdom  is  a  relative  thing  x  and  this  is 
»  true,  that  what  would  be  wise  for  one  man  to  do,  would  be  folly 
’■  another.  The  question  then  is,  what  would  be  a  wise  part  to  act, 
considering  the  circumsunces  in  which  you  are  placed.  Now  what 
fort  common  sense  teach  us  in  other  cases  ?  If  a  man  has  an  important 
joimey  to  uke,  his  wisdom  consists  in  preparing  for  it.  If  a  man 
hr  in  imminent  danger  from  an  overhanging  precipice,  he  would  do 
wdy  to  flee.  If  a  man  be  labouring  under  a  threatening  disease, 
^  should  reckon  him  a  fool  not  to  enquire  after  a  remedy  and  a  phy^ 
•cian,— Avoid  this  folly.  Betake  yourselves  to  the  friend  of  sinners. 
Isii  at  his  feet,  and  say,  heal  me  arid  /  shall  be  healed  /  save  me  and  / 

be  saved :  for  thou  art  my  praise.  In  him  seek  the  justification 
^  pour  persons,  the  sanctification  of  your  natures ;  a  title  to  heaveSf 
^  a  meetne^s  for  it  ;  with  all  the  diligence  the  importance  of  these 
Uniing,  leroands;  and  so  much  the  more  at  ^ /fc  the  desy  espproathimg, 
Estate  yourselvef  unrcsevedly  to  him  who  loved  us  and  gave  hiii.^lf 

.  And  then,  should  the  news,  yeesr  them  skalt  she,  be  ad- 
to  you,  as  it  was  to  one  of  old,  you  may  hear  it  without  con- 
VoL  Vii.  4N 
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ftematlon  ;  it  will  only  announce  your  dellfcrancc,  your  triumph,  yo^r 
eternal  gain.  And  if  your  life  should  be  continued  through  the  year 
we  have  begun,  and  through  many  following  years,  his  grace  shall  be 
sufheient  lor  you,  rendering  your  trials  supportable,  and  your  duties 
practicable  and  pleasant.  Whether  you  //re,  you  •will  live  unto  the 
or  •whether  you  dte^  you  •will  die  unto  the  IsOrd^  so  that  living  cr  dyin^ 
you  •will  Lethe  I,ord'sd  Amen*  j  p,  l.>() — 150. 

'riu'sc  discourses,  as  we  luivr  alii‘adv  liiiitcd,  liave  very 
little  cement.  Our  autlior  hardly  ever  coniines  himself  to 
one  subject.  I  let  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  he  convinced 
that  unity  is  an  e.ssential  (piality  in  every  discourse  :  and,  ac- 
eoriliugly,  leunrks  upon  as  many  topics,  or  even  words,  as 
are  couiaincil  in  his  ic,\t.  W’e  should  not  despair,  however, 
of  finding  an  apoiogv  lor  this  ilcfect,  were  it  not  that  it  may 
he  thought  inseparably  eonneeleil  with  another,  .still  less 
excusable, — a  poverty  of  instrnetion  ;  for,  to  some  ])crsons, 
we  have  »h>  ilonht,  he  will  ajipear  to  alVord  neither  an  adequate 
explanation  of  particular  jtassagesof  scripture,  nor  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  branches  of  f'hi  istian  doctrine  or  morals. — To  what 
e.Ment,  however,  the  foregoing  ohjeclions  may  he  applicable, 
we  shall  nut  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  inquire.  We  could 
readily  t)veriook  many  more  blemishes  than  this  work  will  be  i 
fonml  to  contain,  in  consiileration  of  its  peculiar  adaptedness 
to  engage  the  attention  of  llie  younger  memhers  ol  lainilics; 
to  promote  a  serious  and  devout  spirit  in  their  minds;  and  by 
furnishing  them,  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  manner,  with 
a  mnliitndv*  of  imp(»rtant  principles,  to  prepare  ihciii  tor  the 
study  of  more  intcru*etnal  and  instructive  volumes. 

.\ilcr  what  we  havi*  said,  it  wonhi  he  !iecdless  to  give  these 
sermons  our  cordial  recommendation,  or  to  assure  those  who 
may  he  in  possession  of  Mr.  Jay’s  former  volumes,  that  they 
will  find  the  jircsciil  in  no  rcsjiect  inferior. 

Ari.Vll.  'Vhe  Vil^iim  s  Pi  ogress  from  this  lVor!d  to  that  •which  h 
come.  In  two  Parts.  By  John  Banyan.  A  new  and  corrected  Edi* 
tion.  [By  tlic  Rev.  Joshua  Gilpin,  Wrockwardine,  Salop.]  8vo.  pp- 
xi.  4S-.  flaichard,  1810. 

'"PI IK  waking  thoughts  of  few  men  have  been  so  frequently 
read  as  the  dreams  of  Bnnyan.  His  Pilgrim  has  been  our 
wonder  and  dcliglu  in  early  youth,  and  ministered  to  our  in- 
Ktrnction  and  conudation  in  riper  years.  M  hde  phdosoph^ 
have  admired  the  simplicity,  the  wit,  the  ingcnuiiv,  and  good  j 
sense  uf  this  unrivalled  allegory  ;  the  pious  have  derived  fr^tn  : 
a,  in  all  the  stages  of  their  religious  cumsc,  relief,  cautiom  = 
direction,  and  encouia^v  iuent.  'rhere  is  no  work  in  "ha  ^ 
the  rise  ami  progiess  of  a  religious  s})irit  and  temper  I 

U'ihed  with  such  tidelity  to  truth  and  nature;  and  in  "bic  ^ 
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the  (lilHcuitics  aiul  perplexities  and  teniptatioiis  of  a  devout 
life, to^ei her  with  its  snp|)  >ris  and  satisfactions,  are  represented 
in MJch  .simple  and  aRectin^r  colours,  a.s  in  this  inj^enions  ilream. 
It  is  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  yet  the  wisest  will  he 
editied  in  pcrn.^injj:  it. 

Nothini;,  indeed,  can  he  a  greater  proof  of  the  inoi  it  of  this 
work  than  its  surprising  success,  notwithstanding  the  many 
gross  hleinishes  that  disfigure  it,  'I'he  commonest  rules  of 
(jraminar  are  violated  in  almost  e^ery  page.  In  many  places  it 
isgro.ss.and  indelicate.  It  aoounds  in  needless  repetitions; 
ami  is,  in  some  j)laccs,  very  dark  and  obscure. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whoever  should  purge  away 
these  defects,  without  impairing  the  beauties  of  the  work, 
iroiilii  resider  a  vt'rv  essential  service  to  the  public.  Now  thi.s 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  (iilpin,  the  present  editor,  has  altcmpteil. 

‘  My  intention,’  says  he,  *  was  to  deal  with  the  venerable  Bunyan  as 
dclicatfly  as  possible,  and  in  no  instance  to  deprive  him  of  that  beautiful 
simplicity  in  which  he  will  assuredly  stand  unrivalled  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  admired  his  Pilgrim’s  guise,  and  wished  only  to  adjust  it  in  a 
few  points,  where  it  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  decorum 
of  his  character.  It  appeared  to  me  desirable  that  he  should  be  made  to 
speak  with  a  little  more  grammatical  precision ;  that  his  extreme  coarse¬ 
ness  should  be  moderately  abated  ;  that  he  should  be  rendered  less  oh- 
icure  in  some  passages,  less  tautological  in  others,  and  otiensive  in  none.* 
— Pref.  pp.  xiv,  XV. 

This  is  exactly  what  was  requiretl,  and  wo  arc  heartily  glad 
that  tlic  hiisincss  has  htllen  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Gilpin  ;  a  man 
of  genuine  piety,  and  of  a  cultivated  mind,  'i'hc  task,  indeed, 
he  lias  undertaken  was  delicate  and  laborious;  but,  we  must 
say,  it  is  executed  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Whau  ver  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  I’ilgrim’s  Progress,  not  only  remains  in  this 
edition,  but  appears  with  iiicrcuseii  advantage  ;  since  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  cleared  of  the  gross  ami  oir*nsive  ingretlients  with 
which  it  was  originally  mixed  up.  It  i.s  lUmyan  himself 
without  his  faults.  As  Mr.  Gilpin  has  bestowed  immense  la¬ 
bour  on  this  very  delightful  and  profuahle  work,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  acceptable,  we  cannot  hnt  give  liiin 
our  warmest  thanks; — while  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  its 
rapid  .sale  w  ill  speedily  evince  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 

It  may  he  proper  to  add,  that  w'e  owe  tliis  improvement  of 
the  Pi. grim’s  Progress  to  the  dying  request  of  Mr.  GilpinN 
interesting  son  a  circum.stance  which,  while  it  must  have 
very  much  softened  tlie  fatigue  of  the  editor,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  very  much  recommend  this  volume  to  the  generality  of 
young  persons. 


♦  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  p.  87. 
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Alt.  VIII.  Letters^  Elegant ^  Interesting^  and  Evangelical;  illustratiTe of  ) 
the  Author^s  amiable  Character,  and  dcvelopioj;  many  Circumsuncei 
of  his  Early  History  not  generally  known.  Never  before  published,  j 
By  James  Hervey,  A.  M.  Late  Rector  of  Weston  Favell  and  Colling, 
tree,  Northamptonshire;  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  348.  Rivingtoni,  and  ’ 
Hatchard.  1811. 

^  SHORT  advertisemcMU  by  the  editor,  whose  signature  to 

the  dedication  is  ‘  Isaac  Burgess,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Commandant,  Pendcnnis  Artillery,'  thus  accounts  for  the  ap* 
pearance  of  these  letters. 

‘  Nearly  three  years  since,  in  travelling  through  the  North  of  Devon, 
my  mind  became ‘much  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  many  unpubliihed 
Letters  of  Mr.  Hervey  might  still  be  in  existence  at  Stoke  Abbey;  and 
upon  paying  a  visit  there,  1  could  not  refrain  mentioning  it  to  the  worthy 
proprietor  of  that  charming  place.  He  confirmed  the  opinion,  and  pro. 
mised,  that  at  his  leisure  he  would  collect  them.  Some  long  joumiet, 
and  a  variety  of  other  avocations,  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  cir* 
cumstance  from  my  memory,  till  December  last,  when  going  again  into 
that  country,  it  presented  itself  to  my  mind  with  increased  interest  Upon 

renewing  my  application  to  Colonel  O - ,*  (Orchard)  ‘  he  obligingly 

favoured  me  with  all  the  following  Letters,  except  the  last.  1  hey  arc 
given  to  the  public,  faithfully,  from  the  original  manuscripts,  (which, 
unless  in  two  or  three  instances,  are  all  in  Mr.  Hervey ’s  own  hand)  save 
that  some  circumstances  of  family,  local,  or  trivial  concern,  are  omitted. 

^  1  cannot  help  considering  it  as  a  singular,  and  to  me  most  honourable 
dispensation  of  God’s  providence,  that  1  should  have  been  made  the 
humble  instrument  of  bringing  those  pious  and  beautiful  Letters  to  light, 
after  having  lain  in  oblivion  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  It  therefore 
behoves  me,  earnestly  to  implore  that  a  divine  blessing  may  accompaoy 
the  perusal  of  them,’  5cc.  &c. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  attends  the  dedication  (to 
Paul  Orchard,  Lsq. :)  it  begins  thus  : 

*  It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  the  venerable  author  of  the  followiitf 
Letters  waited  upon  you  witli  the  dedication  of  some  of  his  invaluable 
writings.  After  such  a  lapse  of  time,  it  will  form  a  singular  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  dedications,  that  another  Volume  of  his  Works  should 
solicit  the  honour  of  your  patronage*.’ 

'Lo  this  gentleman’s  father  and  mother,  hut  especially  to 
to  the  latter,  by  much  the  greater  proportion  of  these  letters 
arc  addressed.  The  very  few  not  so  addressed,  are  chieflv  to  a 
few  clerical  friends,  among  .vliorn  we  find  the  names  of  Wesley 
aim  VV  hiteheld.  'Phere  are  two  of  extraordinary  length  to 
*  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robins,’  on  the  author’s  favourite  topic,  ibc 
imputed  righteouiiiess  of  Christ. — The  series  begins  in  the 

♦  The  dedicatee  was,  however,  but  a  little  boy  at  the  time  the  Xleditt- 
lions  were  publicly  inscribed  to  him,  as  appears  by  dates  in  these  letters. 
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year  1156,  and  ends  at  the  close  of  1754.  In  the  last  of  thenii 
tbit  has  a  date,  the  writer  mentions  that  he  has  just  sent  to 
the  press  the  last  sheet  of  his  Theron  and  Aspasio. 

The  editor  should  be  prepared  against  feeling  surprise,  if 
be  should  6nd  it  to  be  rather  a  general  opinion,  that  he  has  fc* 
licitated  himself  on  bringing  these  letters  to  light  in  terms 
fully  strong  enough  for  the  occasion.  There  has  been  a  time 
when  the  public  sentiment  would  have  been  considerably 
more  in  sympathy  with  his  own,  than  probably  it  may  be  at 
present.  Among  serious  readers,  the  estimate  of  their  most 
excellent  author,  on  points  far  more  important  than  those 
tbit  relate  to  the  art  of  authorship,  has  been,  and  will  ever 
remain,  invariable.  There  can  be  very  few  individuals,  whose 
opinion  would  be  worth  hearing,  that  will  not  speak  with  de« 
light  of  his  exalted  piety,  of  his  zeal  for  such  views  of  the 
Christian  religion  os  animated  our  venerable  and  heroic  re-* 
formers,  and  the  worthiest  of  their  successors,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
emplary  purity  of  his  life.  In  addition  to  this,  his  writings 
manifest  an  understanding  of  a  respectable  order ;  and  have 
been  exceeded,  we  believe,  by  very  few  hooks  in  extent  of 
beneficial  influence.  His  Meditations,  especially,  have  con¬ 
tributed  more,  it  is  probable,  than  any  other  hook,  to  the  va¬ 
luable  object  of  prompting  and  guiding  serious  minds,  of  not 
tlie  superior  rank  in  point  of  taste,  to  draw  materials  of  devo¬ 
tional  thought  from  the  scenery  of  nature.  An  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  have  been  taught  by  him,  to  contemplate  the 
vicissitude  and  pheenomena  of  the  seasons,  the  flowers  of  the 
earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  with  such  pious  and  salutary 
associations,  as  would  not  otherwise  have  been  suggested  to 
their  minds :  and  the  value  of  these  associations  is  incalculable^ 
on  the  double  ground  of  enlargement  of  thought,  and  devo¬ 
tional  tendency.  Hervey  ranks,  therefore,  among  the  high 
benefactors  of  his  age. — But  in  turning  to  the  more  stricuy 
literary  estimate  of  his  writings,  there  is  no  averting  the  heavy 
charges  which  critics,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  bring 
gainst  bis  style.  No  one  qualified  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
judge  of  good  writing,  ever  attempts  to  controvert  the  justice 
*ith  which  they  pronounce  that  style  artificial,  tumid,  and 
§^dy,  loaded  with  an  inanimate  mass  of  epithets,  and  in 
*hort,  very  fine,  without  being  at  all  rich. 

The  letters  before  us,  however,  partake  less  of  this  fault, 
his  elaborate  printed  compositions.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  writer  comes  upon  us  with  passages  like  this  ; 

*  If  these  lines  shall  chance  to  find  you  expatiating  in  the  fields,  Itt 
by  no  means  stop  or  divert  your  walk.  It  is  pleasing,  it  is  healthy, 
to  roTc  along  the  grassy  carpet,  delicately  enamelled  with  white  aad  ye^ 
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low  ;  to  breathe  the  air  perfumed  with  purest  sweets  ;  to  hear  the  prtttt 
songsters  from  the  woods  and  hedges  warbling  out  their  unambitious 
notes  ;  to  feast  the  eyes  with  the  various  colours  of  nature,  and  the  inlrni. 
tably  fine  strokes  of  the  Divine  jK'ncil.  All  this  is  delightful ;  and  then 
to  raise  Uic  mind  to  the  great  fountain  of  all- creating  excellence,  &c.* 

Hut,  for  the  most  part,  tlu!  writing  is  in  a  mtich  plainer,  and 
therefore  in  a  mucli  bettor  styl  *.  At  th  ^  snue  time,  when  the 
writer  sutVers  himself  to  ctesceuil  to  the  moro  simple  mode  of 
expression,  and  leaves  undisturlu'd  the  wardrohe  of  artificial 
ornament,  it  appears  very  paif  ahiy  that  his  imagimuiun  was 
intrinsically  foehle.  This  forhearancj  of  factitious  magoi. 
ficcnce,  this  alistiiumcc  fiaim  the  siorchonse  of  higlily  colour¬ 
ed  phraseology,  allows  his  faculties  to  staiul  out  in  their  natural 
form  and  tlimensions.  And  his  men’al  projicrties,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  this  simple  ligitt,  ajipear  to  be,  clear  sense, 
of  inodi-rate  reach,  religious  and  |*hiliuithvo|)ic  alloc- 
lions  of  th(^  most  rcfnie<l  and  elevated  order,  and  a  languiii  and 
ineifective  imaginatiim,  the  injndicions  slinuilaiing  of  which, 
in  the  author's  elaborate  works,  (where  a  motive  of  the  most 
genuine  ami  umningletl  piety  made  him  wish  to  recommeml 
religions  sentiment  hy  emhellishing  b,)  resulted  in  swelling 
poetic  (lictitm,  instead  of  brilliant  conception.  Not,  indeed, 
that  it  IS  at  all  dithcult  to  discern  the  real  quality  of  this  ima¬ 
gination  through  the  artificial  diction  ;  but  still  it  is  curious, 
and  may  be  instructive  to  those  who  are  learning  the  art  of 
composition,  to  see  such  a  proof  how  completely  it  Wus  artili- 
ciiU,  as  is  alVordcti  hy  a  comparison  between  the  author’s  ti- 
lushed  writings,  and  such  parts  of  these  letters  as  were  writ, 
ten  w  ithout  any  rhetorical  etlorl.  We  are  not  saying  that  even 
here  the  style  is  easy  aiul  varying.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
in  a  consideral)le  degree  what  we  call  set :  but  still  it  is  toler¬ 
ably  plain,  and  keeps  near  the  level  of  thethonglit.  In  these 
paragraphs,  how^ever,  where  an  excursion  of  fancy  is  attempt¬ 
ed,  the  reigning  fault  of  his  diction  generally  becomes  again 
apparent.  In  some  instances,  also,  an  inconsistency  or  uiilor- 
tunate  arrangement  of  images,  or  a  defect  of  taste  in  the 
selection  and  adaptation  of  them,  will  require  the  cultivated 
reaiier  to  recollect,  that  no  sentences  of  private  friendly  com- 
munlcatiuii  were  ever  written  in  more  perfect  absence  of  any 
thouglil  of  the  press.  It  is  impossible,  however,  nottorc^t 
that  the  Editor  hail  not  so  far  kept  this  recollection  in 
as  to  be  induced  to  exempt  from  the  press  such  an  uncouthand 
huitiiliuting  application  as  the  following,  of  one  of  the  images 
in  one  of  the  visions  in  the  llevclalion  ;  an  imaec  presentedi 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  through  a  certain  medium  of  dark 
and  awful  magnificence,  from  the  solemnity  of  which  a  re* 
fined,  and  we  will  confidently  say,  a  devotional  taste,  willdi*- 
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approve  its  being  drawn  out  into  naked  display,  and  into  fami¬ 
liar,  and  at  the  saint*  lime,  incorrectly  imagined  opeiution. 

« Certainly  you  will  say,  wc  have  been  “  in  deaths  oft.*’  Indeed,  Ma- 
we  have.  We  have  seen  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider  go  forth 
iraongst  us,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  We  have  seen  him  boarding  our 
ressels,  and  forcing  our  houses.  We  liave  seen  him  going  down  into  the 
cabin,  and  ascending  into  the  pulpit.*  p.  139. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  for  us,  wo  sliouKl  hope,  in  tiie  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  one  of  our  religious  readers,  to  follow  these  lew 
sentences  of  observation  on  llervcy’s  distinguishing  style  of 
authorship,  with  an  averment — that  not  (>«ie  of  those  readers 
can  entertain  a  more  cordial  veneration  for  that  most  excellent 
luan.  rids  we  should  couiideutlv  itiake  ;  hut  at  ili.*  same 
time,  every  voice  ouglu  to  join  in  ilisapprohatTrm  of  an  in- 
tiuleil  diction,  as  employed  on  any  subject,  but  especially  on 
religion.  And  indeed,  we  believe  the  general  opinion  in  the 
present  instance,  is  eondmg  fast  into  agreement  with  that  of 
tiie  critics. 

'Mie^e  letters  contain  very  little  incident,  or  descripiion  of 
cliaracier.  I'he  personal  references  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  family  and  immediate  connexions  of  llie  lady  to  whom  the 
greatest  nnmherof  tlu  ni  are  addressed,  with  here  and  there  a 
brief  allusion  to  ('ireumstauers  attending  tlur  writer.  I'lie 
main  suhstance  of  the  letteis  consists  <if  plain  pious  reflcc- 
I'oiiS,  st»metinies  directly  inculcated  on  Ids  resjiected  friend  and 
benefactress,  sometimes  insinuaictl  to  her,  with  a  good  deal 
of  address  ;  evincing  at  once  an  anxiety  to  avoid  appearing 
intrusivi!  and  for  ever  preaching,  and  a  most  deep  and  benevo¬ 
lent  solicitude  Ibr  h(*r  Idghes*  welfare,  and  that  of  her  family. 
Nothing  can  he  more  aniial)!c,  and  at  the  same  time  more  dig¬ 
nified,  than  this  persevering  fidelity  to  what  lie  justly  est(*cin- 
f(l  the  diitv  of  friendship  and  ol  his  Clirisliau  oflicr.  '^I'lic 
following  is  a  lair  specimen  : 

*  Indeed  you  do  me  too  great  an  lionour  in  vouchiaflng  to  thank  me 
for  my  letters.  I  esteem  it  a  favour  that  you  will  permit  me,  to  remind 
you  of  serious  and  everlasting  things.  And  Oh  !  might  these  epistolary 
wnembrances  stir  up  in  my  benefactress's  mind,  a  more  hearty  concern  for 
Her  precious  soul  ;  with  joy  I  should  reflect  on  them  in  my  last  moments. 
I  fear,  1  presume  sometimes,  and  make  too  bold  with  your  condescending 
goodness.  But  if  I  write  Ireely  and  plainly,  in  a  pressing  or  importunate 
manner,  impute  it,  for  it  is  wholly  owing,  to  my  zeal  for  your  spiritual 
Welfare.  It  is  because  1  long,  1  earnestly  long,  to  sec  that  generous  person 
one  day  crowned  with  eternal  glory,  who  has  shewed  such  respect,  and 
txcrcised  such  kindness  to  me.  If  I  tell  her  of  the  sinfulness  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  our  nature,  it  is  only  that  she  may  be  healed  and  cleansed  by  di¬ 
vine  grace.  If  1  speak  of  the  imperfection  and  worthlessness  of  our  best 
•<^lcc8,  it  is  only  that  she  maybe  brought  to  a  happy  reliance  on  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  so  have  life  through  his  name.  If  I  dare  to  mention  o« 
ruined  and  undone  condition,  both  by  original  pollution  and  actual  tnoi. 
gression,  it  is  only  with  this  pleasing  view,  that  she  may  be  restored  bv 
the  great  Repairer  of  our  breaches,  and  recovered  by  the  great  Physician 
of  our  souls. 

*  1  find.  Madam,  that  time  is  passing  away,  and  hastening  apace  to  its 
expiring  period.  I  feel  all  earthly  enjoyments  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
nothing  substantial  here  below.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  and  prayer,  that 
God  may  give  yon  everlasting  felicity,  and  make  you  glad  with  the  light 
of  his  countenance.* 

There  is  one  long  letter  to  a  clerical  friend,  protesting 
against  his  determination  to  resign  his  living,  and  become  an 
itinerant  preacher.  Throughout  it  the  writer  is  the  zealous 
advocate  and  panegyrist  of  the  Kstablislied  Church.  That, 
however,  his  enlarged  and  aH'ectionate  spirit  had  no  tincture  of 
bigotry,  there  needed  not  ^uch  a  pleasing  little  paragraph  as 
the  following  to  shew : 

*  My  present  lodging  is  more  commodious,  comfortable,  and  pleasant 
than  the  former  ;  and,  what  is  a  material  article  in  circumstances  in  any 
way  straitened,  considerably  cheaper.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  Dissenter’s 
house.  But  when  the  concurrence  of  so  many  weighty  reasons  invites  me 
to  this  situation,  shall  one  single  objection  withhold  me  from  it  ?  which, 
however  it  may  appear  on  a  superficial  view,  if  duly  considered,  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  at  all.  For  do  1  long  earnestly  to  dwell  with  my  dissenting  bre¬ 
thren  ever  more  in  heaven,  and  cannot  I  find  in  my  heart  to  dwell  with 
them  a  few  months  under  the  same  roof  on  earth  V — p.  133. 

In  the  lattnr  part  of  the  series  there  are  many  allusions  to 
declining  health,  and  some  affecting  anticipations  of  death, 
calmly  expressive  of  the  full  felicity  of  Christian  confidence. 


Art.  IX.  Fables  asid  Satires f  with  a  Preface  on  the  Esopean  Fable.  By 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart.  2*  vols.  12mo.  j>p.  Ixiii-  192,  24h 
price  i5s.  Constable,  Edinburgh. 

'^1‘HESE  two  costly  volumes  will  never  rank  the  name  of  their  author, 
cither  among  go^  writers,  or  among  good  men.  The  versificatioo 
is  of  that  common  unimpressive  kind,  which  a  man  of  readiness  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  use  in  common  conversation.  It  has  neithei  deli¬ 
cacy,  force,  nor  point  i  and  runs  on  in  a  dull,  monotonous,  ir^rovuatert 
sort  of  a  tone,  wnich  fatigues  the  ear  beyond  all  toleration.  The  satirei, 
the  gentlest  of  their  race,  consist  of  such  exquisitely  conceived  and  modu¬ 
lated  poetry,  and  such  kwn  and  biting  raillery  as  the  following  i— 

•  Whenever  peace  is  to  be  iud. 

Some  sacrifices  must  be  made  ; 

And  a  broad  common  basis  found 
Upon  the  fair  and  solid  ground 
Of  mutual  advantages. 

Not  mutual  animosities.’— p.  190. 
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Of  such  cfTete  and  prosaic  stuff  as  this,  wc  find  no  difficulty  in  giving 
crfdii  to  Sir  B.  when  he  informs  his  friend  that 

*  A  Phedrus,  I  by  chance  had  bought, 

Serv’d  to  amuse  the  vacant  thought ; 

Then  to  translate  him  I  began. 

And  the  work  easily  went  on.* — p.  ‘2()S, 

But  Sir  Brooke  is  a  reformer,  and  casts  stones,  most  plentifully,  at  tl.c 
>  bigots,  and  hypocrites’,  who 

*  With  impious  arrogance  presume 
The  title  of  elect  to  assume. 

Would  be  l^elieved  a  chosi'n  race 
Minioned  with  God’s  peculiar  grace.' 

‘  And  ail  good  works,  as  vain,  reject 
If  not  of  their  exclusive  sect; 

And  to  beatitudes  prefer 
The  slang  of  canting  minister,* 

With  a  good  deal  more  of  the  sanw?  disgusting  and  despicable  slande  r. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  all  this  censure  and  moral  instruction  comes 
with  admirable  effect  from  the  man  who  charges  these  sects  with  arro¬ 
gance  and  censoriousness ;  and  with  a  still  better  grace  from  the  writer  of 
I  composition  (vol.  i.  p.  83)  the  most  beastly  that  it  has  been  our  fate  to 
read,  since  we  *  heaved  die  gorge’  at  the  filtiiiness  of  Swift,  Sir  Brooke 
may  say  that  he  found  it  in  Phivdrus,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  h;ive  left  it 
there.  He  is  sufficiently  forward  to  declaim  against  the  vulgarity  of  former 
translators.  Wc  wish  he  had  been  careful  to  correct  his  own. 


Art.  X.  A  funeral  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barnes,  preached  at  Cross-street  Meeting-house,  in  Manchester,  on 
Sunday,  15th  July,  1810,  by  John  Yates,  8vo.  pp.  8().  1810. 

’^I’HIS  sermon  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  heathenish,  antichristian 
character.  Dr.  Barnes  died  in  the  ()4th  year  of  his  age.  'I  his  inci¬ 
dent,  though  little  remote  from  the  usual  course  of  human  events,  seemed, 
to  Mr.  Yates,  to  bear  hard  on  the  goodness  and  equity  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  He  sets  himself,  therefore,  *  to  justify  the  ways  of  Ci od  to  men,* 
in  tiiis  case.  The  death  of  good  men  being  to  themselves  a  release  from 
both  spiritual  and  corporeal  evil,  as  well  as  a  transition  from  the  care  and 
labour  of  this  life  to  a  state  where  the  sphere  of  their  beneficence  shall  be 
inconceivably  rx/em/rr/;  and,  at  the  same  time,  serving  to  show  survivors 
the  end  of  their  creation,  the  object  they  should  aim  at  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  virtuous  actions, — to  afford  an  example  of  the  rise  and  progress 
and  finishing  of  moral  character,— -and  both  to  increase  the  love  of  virtue 
and  to  destroy  the  love  of  temporary  good  ;  our  preacher  infcis,  that  it  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  equity  of  the  divine  nature,  but  even  expres¬ 
tive  of  the  kindness  and  mercy  of  God. 

After  this  vindication  of  Providence,  Mr.  Y.  proceeds  to  improve  the 
fvent  in  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Barnes.  From  this  we  learn,  that  even  in  his 
Voi..  VII.  4  O 
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early  youth,  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  his  mother,  his  mind  was  deeply 
imbued  with  moral  ''nd  religious  principles  ; — that,  though  he  completed 
his  studies  for  the  ministry  at  Warrington  Academy,  he  discovered  in  his 
hrst  public  devotional  exercise  a  degree  of  earnestness,  of  zeal  and  ani. 
mation  which,  however  suitable  to  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  conducive 
to  the  offices  of  religious  Instruction,  at  first  astonished,  and  afterwards 
tlisgusud  those  who  had  been  Inured  to  the  cold  and  comfortless  regions  of 
Sociniani«m  ; — and  that  he  sj)ont  al  out  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  as 
pastor  of  li  e  society  assembling  for  divine  wordiip  in  Cross-strc'ct  Chapel, 
Manchester,—  in  wliich  station  he  apixars  to  have  been  very  useful,  both 
in  his  pi-ibllc  and.  private  instruction,  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
several  public  institutions,  and  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of  charily 
and  benevolence. 


Art.  XI.  Simfilr  yVoijw/rx,  JeslgOid  for  young  jKTSons  above  twelve 
yeais  of  age.  Hy  Miss  V’enning.  l‘Jmo.  pp,  ^(X).  Price  4s  (id.  Harrif. 
181  1. 

'I  Ills  is  a  rcs|H‘Ctable  collection  of  common  places  in  natural 
history,  chen)i>tfy,  (See.  conveyed  in  the  loim  of  dialogues.  We 
arc  unable  to  say  much  in  praise  of  the  style,  which  is  too  stiff 
and  cumbrous  for  the  subjects  :  and  tlie  wl.olc  volume  has  painfully 
rcmiptbil  us  of  the  8ujx*rior  atMaciions  of  I'.vrnings  at  Home^  and  of 
Miss  'I'^dgworth’s  deliglitful  tales. 

Mr.  L.  one  of  the  drumatis  pfrsotuc,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife 
ard  two  cbildnn,  tstablislied  a  school  in  their  village:  ‘but  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  of  importance  to  impress  the  minds  of  children 
with  pleasing  ideas  of  religion,’  they  devote  part  of  the  sabbath  to 
reading  and  expounding — *  litvbaulds  hautiful  hymns  *  And  as 

some  of  these  *  Ix^autlful  liymns’  which  are  deemed  worthy  to  super¬ 
sede  the  bible,  contain  references  to  different  flowers,  the  children 
are  detached  to  pluck  these  flowers  from  the  surrounding  fields,— 
for  what  useful  purpose  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine.  These 
edifying  meetings  are  closed,  not  by  prayer  and  praise,  but  by  stories 
founded  on  facts,  and  suited  to  the  lesson  of  the  day.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  explain  that  this  lesson  of  the  day  ^as  no  reference  to 
the  church  scivicc,  but  to  ‘  Mrs.  BarbauTd’s  beautiful  hymns.* 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  Catln  iinc  undeit.ikes  to  teach 
her  brother  to  play  on  the  harp,  and  stipulates  that  in  return  Frank 
shall  instruct  her  in  the  management  of  that  truly  feminine  in¬ 
strument,  the  fiddle. 

Two  or  three  of  the  facts  are  rather  of  a  suspicious  sort ;  ^ 
▼cry  much  question  the  following,  quoted  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Pierre,  a  most  entertaining  writer,  but  who  seems  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  that  sound  maxim  of  Boilcau  :  ‘  Ricn  n’est  beau  que 

Ic  vrai.* 

*  .\n  Indian  places  himself  astride  upon  a  bamboo  and  thus  crosses 
.1  river,  swimming  with  his  feet.  "A  traveller  has  asserted,  that 
ri'ocrJiUs  mver  touch  those  who  thus  pass  a  r/vrr,  though  they  fre¬ 
quently  attack  the  canoes,  and  even  the  sloops  of  Europeans.  He  at- 
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tributci  this  abstinence  of  so  voracious  an  animal,  to  a  natural  antipathy 
to  the  bamboo  * 

A  Chinese  may  very  naturally  have  this  antipathy,  but  as  the 
punishment  of  the  bastinado  is  not  yet  in  general  use  among  crocodiles, 
u-e  feel  some  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  shyness  of  the 
l)aiT»l)O0.  The  following  pretty  little  romance  is,  wc  susjxrct,  much 
of  the  same  kind. 

‘  There  is  a  sparrow  of  Ilindoostan  that  has  the  instinct  to  light 
up  its  nest  in  the  night-time  with  glow-worms,  which  it  collects 
for  this  purpose;  and  attaches  them  to  the  inside  of  the  neat  by 
means  of  a  tenacious  clay.’ 

Now  as  wc  never  heard  of  sparrows  being  afraid  to  go  to  bi\l 
in  the  dark,  or  much  addicted  to  growing  pale  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  as  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  motive  tor  tins  whimsical  illu¬ 
mination,  wc  must  take  leave  to  reject  the  ‘  clay’  as  altogether  .ipo- 
cry|)hal,  and  to  receive  just  so  much  of  the  story  as  informs  us,  that 
sparrows  find  glow  worms  in  the  dark  by  their  light,  carry  them  to 
their  nests,  and  either  transfer  them  to  their  young,  «»r  eat  them  at  their 
leisure. 

Art.  XII.  An  Enquiry  inio  the  State  of  our  CAimmtrcial  Relations  with  the 

Northern  Pouersy  with  reference  to  our  Trade  with  them  under  the 
Regulation  of  Licences,  the  advantages  which  the  enemy  derives 
from  it,  and  its  effects  on  the  Revenue,  the  course  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,  the  price  of  Bullion,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
British  Empire.  London,  pp,  110,  Price  tls.Od.  Ilatchard,  J81 1, 

^HIS  pamphlet  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  sensible,  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  sufficiently  impartial  man.  It  is  on  the  whole  ably 
drawn  up,  and  may  serve  to  convey,  in  a  cheap  and  intelligible  form, 
much  useful  and  interesting  information.  The  writer  has  taken  pains 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things, ^nd  communicates 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  refiections,  distinctly,  and  without  the 
ilighiesi  tinge  of  pedantry  or  pertness. 

He  sets  out  with  a  sort  of  bird’s  eye  view  of  our  recent  and  actual 
rtlations  with  the  Baltic  powers.  Without  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
juiticc  or  injustice  of  our  base  and  disastrous  attvick  on  Coj)enhagcn, 
he  states  it  as  his  decided  conviction  that,  the  blow  once  struck, 
policy  clearly  dictated  the  retention  of  tiie  island  of  Zealand,  and  he 
expressed  his  firm  belief  that  if  it  had  been  retuned,  Russia  would 
live  hcftCe  been  effectually  intimidated  from  entering  into  hostilities 
gainst  Cireat  Britain.  T  he  object  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry  is  to 
and  in  our  opinion,  with  success,  that  our  government  has  adopted, 
®ore  especially  with  respect  to  Russia,  a  very  erroneous  8\ stem  of  policy, 
lo  fact  it  must  he  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  politician,  that  with 
i  monarch  of  weak  and  wavering  mind,  such  as  the  present  Czar, 
i^'ld  and  tempori/ing  measures  were  only  calculated  to  confirm  him 
®  his  rcsolurion,  and  fo  induce  him  to  persevere  in  a  plan  whose 
^gour  we  dared  not  indtatc,  and  whose  injurious  etfects  wc  admitted 
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by  our  efforts  to  evade.  We  have  been  lonpf  since  told  by  respect¬ 
able  naval  authorities,  that  Cronstadt  might  have  been  taken  or  des¬ 
troyed  by  a  well  conducted  attack  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  if  a  vigorous  system  had  been  adopted  and  adhered  to,  the  weak 
and  heartless  man  whose  very  jH'rson.d  character  seemed  changed  by 
the  cotiferences  at  I'llsit,  and  by  his  dread  of  Napoleon,  would  have 
treated  us  w  ith  etjual  respect,  when  compelled  to  regard  us  with  cq-jal 
fear.  Instead,  however,  of  acting  on  this  decisive  plan,  and  especially 
instead  of  sealing  up  every  Russian  port,  and  retorting  upon  our  enemy 
the  privations  which  his  non-importation  edicts  W'erc  designed  to 
inflict  upon  us;  our  administration  completely  played  into  his  handi, 
gave  him  every  facility  for  exporting  his  superfluous  produce,  and  by 
an  indiscriminate  and  unlimited  issue  of  licences,  enriched  the  conti- 
rental  merchants  with  llnglish  bullion,  filled  tlie  enemy’s  ports  with 
sequestered  ships,  and  confiscated  produce,  and  glutted  our  own  ware¬ 
houses  with  Baltic  merchandise. 

It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  by  what  motives  ministers  could  ha^’e 
been  actuated  in  their  adoption  of  this  strange  scheme.  If  revenue 
were  their  object,  tlie  present  writer  shew's  that  it  could  not  but  fad 
on  a  just  calculation. 

‘  As  to  tlie  deriving  of  rvWenue  from  Baltic  importations,  it  may 
l>e  taiily  admitted  iliat  the  amount  of  the  duties  arising  from  them 
has  certainly  been  consldeiable.  With  leference,  however,  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  extent  of  this  branch  of  our  commerce,  the  revenue  which 
it  has  produced,  forms  but  a  small  per  centage  on  the  whole  amount, 
as  many  of  these  articles  subject  only  to  very  moderate  duties,  and 
others  upon  which  larger  duties  are  imposed,  are  in  great  part  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  government  itself.’ 

He  is,  we  think  equally  successful  in  pointing  out  the  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  licence  system  upon  the  course  of  the  foreign  exchangi*!, 
in  enliancing  the  price  of  bullipn,  and  in  its  operation  upon  the 
pro'.perity  of  the  Kmpire. 

Art.  XI 11.  A  Sketih  oj  the  life  of  Thomas  Priori  and  a  Series  of 
Liters  uriiie  It/  hlm^  principally  addressed  to  liis  relatives  on  the 
impoi lance  of  leligiun.  Conipileii  by  l.R.  Pi;^r  brother  of  the  deceased 
liimo.  pp.  I.VA.  (»ale  and  Cuitis.  Ibll. 

^LTHOl’CiH  the  subject  of  this  memoir  moved  in  a  humble  sphere 
of  life,  Sk  t  the  book  itself  cannot  fail  to  interest  pious  readers. 
It  contains  a  sinipK  ,  natural,  and  apparently  faithful  account  of  a  young 
n:an,  wlu>,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  solicitude  of  religious  parents, 
broke  thiough  all  the  restraints  of  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
but  who  after  several  relapses,  w'as  effectually  brought  home  to  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seteo 
full  of  hope  and  peace.  'I’he  letters,  fifty-four  in  number,  and  oc- 
cu’pying  almo  t  the  whole  of  the  volume,  were  w  ritten  during  the  last 
six  years  of  hi>  life;  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  simple 
and  aident  piety. 
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Art  XIV.  l\Urjarchal  Times,  or  the  Land  of  Canaan;  a  fi^r^rate 
History,  in  seven  books,  conmrlsing  interesting  events,  inciHents, 
and  characters,  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Miss  O'keefFc. 
‘ivols.  rimo.  price  10s.  6d.  (iale  and  Curtis.  London. 

ir^E  cannot  say  that  we  veiy  highly  approve  tlic  degradation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  materials  of  an  every  day  novel. 
There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  plain  and  antique  Msroiies  of  the  sacred 
records  which  cannot  but  bt'  injun^d  by  addition  ;  and  a  sac^edness  of 
truth  in  their  narration  which  rejects  the  unhal'owed  intinsion  of 
foreign  ornament.  We  would  object  particularly  to  the  intrusion  of 
luch  ill  calculated  works  into  any  system  of  education.  'Fhe  Scriptures, 
ad  nothing  but  the  Scriptures; — they  contain  enough  of  interest  to 
charm  the  opening  mind;  and  the  brief  and  impressive  narrative  takes 
a  stronger  and  more  permanent  hold  upon  the  memory,  than  if  it 
were  encumbered  with  decoration,  or  protracted  by  minute  detail. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  any  thing  in 
dispraise  of  these  volumes.  They  contain  seven  iignrate,  as  they  arc 
quaintly  called,  histories,  founded  upon  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Esau,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  ;  and  without  which 
iny  remarkable  departure  from  thcori  dnal  records,  are  wrought  up  with 
considerable  discrimination  of  character,  and  with  occasional  felicity  of 
description.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  forbear  suggesting  to  the 
fair  author,  (if,  as  it  should  ap[>ear  she  be  a  ladv,  and  young,)  the 
expediency,  of  giving  her  mind  a  more  decided  bias  to  better  pursuits, 
and  of  aiming  at  the  production  of  more  useful  and  lasting  compositions. 


Art.  XV.  CtlenocheU  a  descriptive  Poem,  In  two  volumes.  By  James 
Kennedy.  1 2mo.  pp,  308, 'K)8.  Price  ISs.  Vernor  and  Co.  1810. 

|F  we  could  for  a  moment,  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one  could  be  weak 
enough  to  try  a  hoax  upon  the  public  at  his  own  serious  expence,  we 
should  strongly  suspect  Mr.  Kennedy  of  meaning  to  laugh  at  his  readers. 
As  it  is,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  give  him  credit  for  having,  in 
lober  sadness,  and  full  confidence  of  the  validity  of  his  poetical  diploma, 
obtruded  on  tlie  world  two  volumes  of  as  bald  and  uninteresting  versifica¬ 
tion,  attended  by  as  dull  a  train  of  notes,  as  we  almost  ever  remember  to 
have  perused. 

The  *  poem’  itself,  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand  four  line  stanzas ; 
a  mode  of  composition  most  admirably  calculated  to  weary  the  reader, 
^hen  extended  to  any  considerable  length,  by  the  unvarying  recurrence 
of  tlie  same  forms  and  cadences.  In  the  whole  of  this  formidable  col- 
ketion,  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  detect  a  single  verse  of  genuine 
poetry  ;  tliough  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Kennedy  not  to  state,  that  he 
has  enriched  our  language  with  many  original  combinations  and  forms  of 
*pecch.  Of  his  skill  in  alliteration  some  judgement  may  be  formed  from 
*he  following  specimens. 

‘  iV'ow  flits  the  «ighl-bird,  on  the  wing, 

IT ith  many  a  wailful  warning  sound  ; 

And  wild,  and  waste,  and  wanton  spring 
The  weed,  the  windle  all  around. 
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Acipy,  /cnlcss,  plies  his  tlac/inp; /ern. 

//ori  ent  //urls  of  watery  war. 

/'risky  /airy  /eat/ul  plays, 

/ulgulary  /lure* — for  the  flash  of  gun|)0\vder. 

He  frequently  displays  his  powers  of  invention  in  words  of  such  ex. 
quisite  coinage  as  ‘  inunibrating,’  ‘rillets/  ‘wreakful,*  n^rations,’  ‘  pangful/ 
‘  moral, *  ‘  conchal,’  ‘  armitremcndoiis,’  ‘  niatinizing,’  A'C.  Kut  in  com¬ 
pound  epithets  he  is  quite  unrivalled.  We  are  charmed  with  them  in  every 
page  ;  and  that  our  readers  may  partake  of  cur  delight,  \vc  pa*8ont  them 
with  the  following  selection,  referring  them  to  tlie  poem  itself  for  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  store.  ‘  Rock-hugg’d,*  ‘  crag-incurtained,*  ‘  throe-rackt,’ 
•  shade-oblationed/  *  clover-odoured,’  ‘  spright-begetting.* 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  one  who  has  q^uoted,  with  applause,  the 
simple  and  beautiful  strains  of  Ihuce  of  Lochlevcn,  could  mistake  this 
inflated  phraseology  for  citlier  poetry  or  sense. 

Art.  XVI.  A  Letter  to  Henry  Broui^hamt  l\sq,  M.  I*,  on  the  sulject  cj 
Ueform  in  the  Bepresentation  of  the  People  in  I'afttamenl.  By  William 
Roscoe,  Esq.  pp.  16.  Printed  by  Smith,  Liverpool.  181 1. 

M  R.  ROSCOE’s  prescription  for  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic  is 
the  general  sufferage  of  householders,  and  the  exclusion  of  place¬ 
men  and  pensioners  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  the  modesty 
to  c.ill  this  untried  experiment,  how  much  more  influence  the  governed 
ought  to  have  over  the  governing,  a  reform^ — a  restotntion  of  the  balance, 
and  to  represent  ail  who  deem  it  hazardous,  as  the  patrons  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  A  real  restoration,  or  rather  better  adjustment  of  the  balance, 
is  quite  a  diderent  thing  from  making  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
kick  the  beam. 


Art.  XVII.  y/  Letter  to  Dr.  on  the  Composition  of  the  Ran 

Medicinale  d'Hnssott.  By  James  Moore,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Director  of  tlie  National  Vaccine  Kstablishment,  &c.  flvo. 
pp.  1-(i.  Johnson.  1811. 


|N  this  neat  and  interesting  pamphlet,  Mr.  Moore  (brother  of  the  late 
lamented  general)  give.s  an  account  ofVike*progress  of  reasoning 
and  experiment  by  which,  as  he  conceives,  he  discovered  the  composition 
of  the  celebrated  French  remedy  for  the  gout.  Me  supposes  it  to 
consist  of  3  parts  of  the  Wine  Infusion  of  White  Hellebore  and 


I  part  of  Liquid  Laudanum  ;  and  his  evidence  for  this  conclusion  ap¬ 
pears  much  too  complete  and  satisfactory,  to  Ik*  resisted  by  the 
pretence  of  M.  d’liusson,  that  the  medicine  is  a  mere  wine-infusioo 
of  a  single  plant,  'fhere  seems  rcasuir  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
using  Hellebore  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Pliny.  We  sincerely 
hojK*  that  cxjHTience  may  confirm  Mr.  M.’s  opinion,  and  that  ihf 
use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  under  the  direction  of  scientific  physiciani* 
may  greatly  contribute  to  tlic  relief  of  the  diseased,  without  hazard 
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\rt.  X\  III.  The  voice  of  Cod  to  the  Chwetm.  A  sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Keyeiend  (leor^e  Cr.in,  Augustus  Desgranges,  and 
Jon.  Brain.  Missionaries  in  India  from  tl^e  Mis.  Soc.  Preached  at 
(losport,  March  1/,  1811.  By  David  Boguc.  8vo.  nn.  35.  Price  Is. 
Williams,  Baynes.  See.  1811. 


t  Sermon  which  contiins  three  biographical  memoirs,  especially  when 
the  subjects  of  them  were  pious  and  able  missionaries,  must  necessarily 
seiery  interesting  to  tlie  Christian  reader.  It  is  not  merviy  calculated, 
however,  to  gratify  the  pensive  and  inquiring  solicitude  of  pious 
ainds,  but  to  inculcate  a  variety  of  judicious  and  impoitant  lessons.* 
Ai  we  despair  of  giving  a  satisfactory  abstract,  either  of  the  biographical 
or  didactic  portions  of  the  discourse,  within  reasonable  limits,  .and 
«  unwilling  to  omit  the  present  (opportunity  of  announcing  it,  we 
sust  content  ourselves  with  a  hasty  but  cordial  recommendation  of  it 
•3  all  who  tcel  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen. 


.Art.  XIX.  Qf  ^  Cf'ntinefitoi  Blockade  upon  the  Commerce, 

Fioancos,  Credit,  and  Prosperity  of  the  British  Islands.  By  Sir 
Francis  d’Ivcrnois.  I.,ondon.  IS  10. 

Trancis  dMvernois  is  the  unfortunate  author  of  various  pamphlets 
which  have  had  for  their  object  to  prove  the  incurable  ruin 
<  France,  from  the  undeniable  ruin  of  her  finances.  Unintimidated 
the  lailurc  of  former  predictions,  be  now  comes  forward  to  prove 
ail  the  resources  of  England  arc  uninjured,  and  her  vital  strength 
^impaired,  by  all  the  measures  which  Napoleon  has  taken  for  the 
iestniction  of  her  commerce.  W’c  confess  that  our  tears  of  the  sue- 
11$  of  our  enemy  in  tliis  Ids  favourite  plan,  are  not  in  the  least  abated 
the  statements  and  reasonings  of  Sir  Francis.  Indcevl  it  rather 
scrrascs  our  dismay  that  a  gentleman  whose  auguries  have  been  con- 
iintiy  and  most  uncouiteously  contradicted  by  subseqncnt  events, 
fiould  have  again  ascended  his  tripod — the  pio])het  of  snccess  to  us, 
*  discomfiture  to  the  enemy. 

XX.  y/  Letter  upon  the  mischiivous  influence  of  the  Spanish  fnqui- 
•itioo,  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  Provinces  un<lcr  the  Spanish  Govern- 
^Qt.  8vo.  pp.  31.  Price  Is. rid.  dohn.son  and  Co.  1811. 

]  HR  olfiect  of  this  letter,  originally  written  in  Sjianish,  and  published  in 
Rl  £spanol,  (a  monthly  Spanish  .lournal,  printed  in  London)  is  to 
that  the  Inquisition,  even  tliough  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  its 
;  'jI  terrors,  still  exerts  a  most  hateful  and  pernicious  influence  over  the 
'5  of  the  Spanish  pcop>..  Tiie  writer  asseits,  that  Its  laws,  forms, 
principles,  remain  unchanged  ;  and  that  they  arc  only  pi  evented  from 
into  action,  by  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  society  ;  and  head- 
^in  proof  the  story  of  a  female  devotee  burnt,  within  liis  recollection, 
^ilie.  The  principal  injury,  however,  which,  in  his  apprehension, 
■"Ironi  this  institution,  is  the  restraint  which  it  imposes  on  mental  tiec- 
•  by  prohibiting  its  excursions  into  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
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pnobling  subjects  of  inauiry  ;  ‘  the  expurgatory  list,  ‘  he  says,*  <  bcinjj 
an  index  of  all  the  excellent  books,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  including  even,  till  very  lately,  the  bible.*  He  then  exposes  the 
futility  of  the  arpumi  nt,  that  the  Inquisition  tends  to  counteract  the  pjt. 
valence  of  French  r  volutionary  principles :  and  on  the  &upj)osition  that 
after  all  that  can  be  urged,  it  will  continue  to  exist  for  a  time,  he  concludes, 
by  proposing  some  regulations  to  limit  the  extent  of  its  interference.  The 
pamphlet  is  sensibly  written,  and  apparently  by  a  person  whose  oppo.tuni* 
ties  for  obsenntion  have  lx*en  considciable.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  rea* 
soning,  will  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph. 


‘  I  see  you  would  urge  my  own  words  against  me,  and  will  tell  me,  that  I 
.at  any  rate, the  best  pixdnblted  b'^oks  were  to  be  found  in  Spain. — Yes,  Sir;  j 
—but  do  you  account  as  notliing,  the  great  inconveniences  attending  this 
underhand  study?  tr.e  rentarscand  hesitation  of  the  youth,  who  for  thcflnt  ij 
time,  opens  a  prehibited  book  ?  Either  he  must  at  once  bn'ak  through  all  4 
the  principles  of  religion,  which  supjiort  his  moni  ideas,  or  he  must  suppor  a 
that  he  has  committed  an  enormous  crime  :  a  crime  which  spiritually  8q»*  g 
rates  him  from  his  church.  An  Exi  ommunicatlon  !  converts  even  hiirtli-  J 


gious  acts  into  crimes — he  c.innot  vvi|>c  it  off  without  delivering  up  hii 
books — without  accusin^>  the  friend  through  w'hom  he  procured  them,  and 
betraying  the  confidence  v.  Iiich  was  placed  in  him.  !  I  do  not  apeak 

by  hearsay.  I  ca  n  renicmbi-r  the  bitterness  it  occasioned  me  in  my  early 
youth;  when  full  of  ardour  for  learning,  and  combating  between  ray  reli¬ 
gious  timidity,  and  the  fet  lings  of  an  honest  heart,  between  the  call  pf 
reason  and  the  precepts  of  a  confessor,  to  whom  I  was  taught  to  listen  a 
to  an  organ  of  Heaven,  I  preferred  what  I  firmly  belie\etl  my  condemni- 
I’on  to  bK  tra)ing  my  tr.end.  He  must  know  very  little  of  morality,  and  be 
ignorant  indeed  of  the  heart  of  man,  who  doubts  of  the  mischievoui  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  remorse  for  crimes  which  actually  are  not  so,  but  which  arc  made 
to  consist  in  aciions  difficult  to  be  avoided.  They  harden  the  heart  ar.d - 
prepare  it  for  real  crimes.  Can  there  then  lx*  any  thing  more  barbafooi 
than  to  oblige  the  Audious  youth  of  a  nation  to  combat  between  immorality  , 
and  ignorance  ?*  pp,  20 — 21.  i 

Art.  XXI.  Elements  of  Ithetoric,  or  tli^  Ih Inciples  of  Oratoiy  (k-J 
Unrated  :  in  which  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  art  are  considered,  : 
and  illustrated  by  examples,  of  disposition,  exordium,  narration,  pm* "J 
|H)sition,  confirmation,  refutation,  conclusion,  tropes  and  figures,  drij^  I 
from  these  sacred  fountains  of  know  ledge  and  wisdom  ,  the  Holy  Scrip-  = 
lures.  By  .lohn  Luxton.  A  JLiyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  8f0. 
pp.  UX).  Piice  38.  Gd.  Hatchard.  1811.  j 

HIS  is  one  of  the  numerous  works,  in  which  there  is  little  {  j 
commend  but  the  good  intention  of  the  writer.  To  know  bow  j 
numi  the  tools  of  rlxtoric,  is  no  very  important  acquisition;  nor  u  ^ 
uf  any  great  consequence  to  ascertain  that  they  were  unconfe:=--  - 
used  by  tire  s^icrcd  writers,  long  before  they  were  named.  The  b  d 
however,  will  not  be  wholly  useless,  to  ihose  who  are  J 

with  Cicero,  (Quintilian,  Ward,  Fenelon,  Gibbons,  and  Blair.  | 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Rcvinv. 

tS  your  literary  Journal  for  tbe  mniithf  of,  July  and  Aiiguft,  I  see  tome  ob« 
icrvatioiis  on  the  Book  of  Job,  as  translated  by  Miss  Smith  ;  and  I  wish,  through 
tkssme  medium  of  communication,  to  convey  a  few  short  remarks  to  the  learned 
latbor  of  them.  In  vindication  of  my  own  opinionsy  1  feid  no  inclination  to  urge 
uj  thinir ;  and  to  the  article  of  criticism,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  them,  beg  leave 
osly  to  answer,  what  I  have  TcriHeUf  /  hnie  vritien.  But  in  btdialfof  the  amiable,  and 
icoomplished  translator,  it  wouUl  be  unjtut  to  be  silent ;  and  if  I  have  etfiied  iht 
ytawkincnt  of  tlie  learm^l  critic,  by,  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  an  injudictous,  and 
wen  coutruiiUtory  partiality ;  1  shall  increa.se  it  still  more,  1  tear,  by  an  explicit 
irowal,  that  all  that  he  has  advance*!  in  proof  of  it,  by  confirming  more  strongly 
Wr  claims  to  superior  excellence,  tend  to  justify  that  part'ality  to  its  greatest 


Most  of  the  errors,  which  the  erudition  and  ingenuity  of  tbe  revicwei  have  disco> 
raed,(aiHl  much  of  both  is  certainly  displayed  in  the  critical  dissection)  are  only, what 
tk  scute  examiner,  w  ith  candour,supposes  them  to  be,  maculetquas  incuriu  fudit ;  or 
11x4  as  the  fair  writer  intended  to  have  corrected  uj>on  a  subetquent  revision  qf  her  text. 
This  is  a  just  statement  of  the  case  :  and  had  any  sort  of  revision  takon  place;  or 
bdshc,  fur  a  moment,  imagined,  that  this  her  religious  exercise,  would  ever  have 
heeo  suhmittcrl  to  the  public  eye,  it  is  equally  just  to  suppose,  that  the  able  trans- 
Utur  would  (and  almost  currente  calamu)  have  spared  tlie  reviewer  the  greatest 
psrtof  his  animadversions.  With  all  its  faults  and  blemishes,  however,  the  simple 
^  ipKiidid  diction,  the  blight  thoughts,  the  original  conceptions,  the  spirit,  the 
{ctiiuc,  the  style,  and  character  of  the  version  remain  the  same;  and  even  in  tbe 
anetidcd  passage,  which  is  purposely  brought  forward  to  correct  Miss  Smith's 
aisukes.  Taste  and  Judgment  might  perhaps  bo  tempted  to  exclaim :  Cum  hlc 
marc  malicni,  quam  cum  illo  rccte  scntirc.  But  be  this  as  it  may ;  in  Hebrew 
keraturc  (supposing  however  no  innovation  to  be  made  upon  the  text,  and  no  un< 
•srrantc*!  meaning  to  be  affixed  to  the  words  of  it)  every  new  conception  of  a  pas- 
*>ge,  and  every  hazarded  conjecture,  is,  but  at  best,  n  proposal  of  improvement ;  and 
tdiflferince  of  version,  of  which  Hm'  book  of  Job  bears  ample  testimony,  leaves  only 
be  choice  of  opinion,  without  placing  tbe  meaning  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
'my,  or  settling  it  by  any  final  or  absolute  decision. 

It  natit  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  skill  of  interpretation,  judiciously  cm- 
Hoyvtl,  has  rescued  many  a  holy  verse  from  obscurity,  and  thrown  abundance  of 
jifkl  un  various  parts  of  the  sacred  writings:  and  the  chief  object  of  these  remarks 
S to  restore  to  Miss  Smith,  or  rather  to  maintaiii  her  possession  of,  that  share  c^ 
of  which  the  leanied  reviewer  has  attempted  to  deprive  her.  If  Miss  Smith  be 
be  Biere  copyist  she  is  represented  to  be,  the  Standard  of  her  excellence,  si  a 
*^«»*Utor,  wUI  be  reduced  to  a  measure  of  very  easy,  if  net  ordinary,  attainment; 
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amf  if,  aAer  consulting  rarkhnrst*&  Ivrxicvn,  which  she  professes  to|havebe(>nArfo«j^ 
gu/(/r,  she  had  ftnind  the  means,  or  the  opportunity,  of  improving  upon  his  direc* 
tions,  by  the  aid  of  other  commentators,  1  see  no  merit  that  can  ju»tly  be  ascribed 
to  her  version,  beyond  that  of  industrious  research  and  judicious  selcctiou.  And 
this  being  admitted,  the  coiibdcnce  with  which  1  speak  of  her  having  seen  ao 
otiicr  Tt'rsion  but  that  of  thf*.  Rilde,  must  also  be  admitteil  to  l>e  a  vain  boast  of 
talents  she  did  ntd  possess,  and  far  i  xceediog  *he  l>oands  of  the  ntinost  partialitT. 

But  in  onlcr  to  bring  the  <)urstion  fairly  before  the  reader,  I  must  first  hare 
recourse  to  my  own  statement.  It  stands  thus;  Through  the  whole  of  her  (Miss 
“  Smith's)  remarks  ainl  alterations,  she  never  alliales  to,  and  I  am  confident  never 
'*  aaw,  any  other  version  but  that  of  our  Bible  ;  ami  although,  in  her  occasional  dr- 
“  riatious  from  it,  there  is,  in  many  passages,  a  similarity  of  const  motion  with  that 

g 

•*  of  tome,  or  other,  of  our  h»*st  commentators,  there  is  also  a  certain  dissimilarity  J 
**  in  the  turn  of  tluaight,  or  in  the  hukIc  of  expression,  that  peculiarly  marks  it  to  ^ 
**  be  her  own  ;  and  i  emotes  any  suspicion  of  her  having  borrowed  from  them,  or  | 


of  having  Ihu-ii  biassed  by  any  preconceived  opinions.** 

Indirect  oppi»sitioii  to  this  statement,  nud  after  quoting  (and  so  far  honourably) 
the  whole  of  it,  the  reviewer  observes  *  On  what  this  confidence  is  founded,  nr 
know  not ;  hut  if  it  simply  n  fler  to  her  we.cr  allttdluf;  to  any  authority  she  has  co- 
p’eil,  he  (f>r.  K.)  might  as  well  have  said,  that  she  had  never  seen  Mr.  Parkburst*! 
l.e\icou  \  for  altholt^h  half  (|H‘rhapfi  more  than  half)  the  proposed  alteration  are 
derived,  vcih.itim,  from  this  volume,  there  is  no  note  of  allusion  in  any  place.  Ht 
brlifve  she  was  in  (wssession  of  Slix^k's  vei  si*>n  from  various  synonimous  renderings.* 
To  establish  this  belief,  the  reviewer  tlien  proceeds  to  adduce,  and  compare,  many 
of  these  renderings;  and  on  one  passage  in  particular,  ch.4l.  29,  And  JhhHn^ 
dances  hejore  him^  which  1  had  noticed  as  a  very  hold  wnd  singular  expression,  be 
makes  the  following,  I  cannot  call  it  critical,  observation,  nor  do  I  choose  to  give  H 
another  ruime.  ‘  W't  agree  with  the  learned  editor,  that  the  above  is  a  singular  or 
pression  ;  so  singular,  that  it  appears  to  ua  almost  impossible  that  any  two  inter¬ 
preters,  unacx)iiainted  writh  each  other,  could  have  employed  it  to  hare  expressed 
the  tmaning  of  the  original :  yet  in  Ur.  Sto^  the  passage  is  rendered  thus  ;  Aad 
before  him  daneeth  supooning,* 

Had  the  reviewer.  Sir,  been  acquainted  with  the  character  of  my  much  valued 
frieml,  he  would  not  have  ri>ked  such  a  surmise,  in  the  face  of  her  own  positiw 
assertion.  And  although  he  might  have  questioned  the  attainments  of  her  iatal* 
lect,  he  never  w'oiild  have  douhtod  her  regard  to  truth.  He  would  have  been  per- 
t.uade<l,  that  it  wa.s  impossible  for  a  being,  who  shnink  from  worldly  applause,  iwl 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  being  known  to  possess  any  learning,  should  seek  to 
ahiiM!,  and  that  ttro,  before  her  dearest  friends,  in  borrowed  plumes  ;  or  wish  to  tsswmr 
any  crwlit  that  did  not  pro|>erly  belong  to  her.  The  modesty,  and  unassumiof 
plicity  of  her  character,  led  her  always  to  retire  from  notice ;  and  if  the  reviewsr 
would  only  rtad  her  private  rrflrctioas  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Fragments,  p.  13^» 
and  then  <urn  tu  t^e  letter  he  himself  has  quoted,  written  to  her  eoquiriof  frimd, 
in  1803,  and  ai.erein  she  teUs  her. 
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/  never  read  Prtets  on  Job,  nor  antf  tkin^  aboui  the  Hebrew  Unguogo,  ejxe^  the  hook 
Pr.  k'rnnicottt  which  poH  lent  tne,  and  fjorvih^g  Prtrtectiom.  Parkhttrtt  has  been  mf  only 
hut  1  fancy  he  it  a  vety  goo<l  o»if— 

Hf  would  then  cease,  1  think,  to  be  astonished  at  my  coyMent  assertion^  becsutc 
he  vunhl  thtni  he  si^tislied,  that  such  a  mind  was  incap.ibic  of  the  meanness  of  de* 
ftrlt,  or  of  l>onrowing  from  otliers  a  fame  she  so  justly  despised.  Here  she  fully 
acknowledires  her  obligations  to  Mr.  Parkhurst ;  and  the  inlerciice  is  most  fair, 
that,  had  she  felt  them,  she  would,  with  equal  pleasure  and  justice,  have  reeonltsl 
tbed  iferont  aids  she  had  reeeivfNl  from  others.  If  I  had  therefore  nothing;  but  in* 
leience  to  weigh  against  inferenrr,  and  the  balance  was  held  by  an  impartial  hand, 
oa  whose  side  would  the  argument  prepoudf*! ate  ?  1  hi  the  ime,  that  the  reviewer 

ays,  is  loaderl  with  partiality  ;  or  the  one,  that,  1  am  constcain«tl  to  say,  is  loadrxl 
with  prejudice. 

I  could  have  wishcil,  Sir,  that  the  criticism  of  the  reviewer  (for  it  is  that  of  an 
icci>mpiished  scholar)  had  not  been  bleiidcHl  with  these  unfounderi  sii.spicions ;  ond 
thus  extiibiterl  an  incongruous  mixture,  of  admiration  ami  censure;  of  greatness 
of  und.'rstanding,  with  littleness  of  mind  ;  of  extensive^  anti  (as  he  allows)  almost 
wtrkfilled  talents,  with  a  limitetl,  and  narrowed  exertion  of  thens.  The  reviewer 
perlia|H  will  wish  so  too,  when  1  plainly  tell  him,  that  Miss  Smith  neither 
dt/,  or  could  profit  by  tbe  version  of  Dr.  Stock,  which  did  not  ap|>«'ar,  and,  accord* 
isg  to  the  Bishop’s  own  account,  was  not  even  in  cootcmplation  till  a  ctmsider* 
iblotime  after  her  translation  was  completed.  In  January,  lBt>4,  (ft>rl  must  now 
refer  to  dates)  Miss  Smith  came  to  Bath,  and  brought  with  her  the  version  she  had 
made  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  she  read  (for  their  aniusi  oient)  to  her  two  female 
f^nds,  Mrs.  Bowdicr  and  Miss  Hunt.  When  1  undertook  the  pleasing,  thotigli 
melancholy,  task  r>f  eiliting  it,  tite  same  MSS,  copy  was  put  into  my  possession,  on 
which  was  iii!»cril>ed,  in  her  own  hand,  1803.  I'he  work  also  was  so  closely  written, 
that  little  could  be  added,  even  as  a  note,  after  tiiat  time  ;  ami  the  only  correction 
made  in  the  text  was  in  ch.  13.  v.  3,  where  the  proposed  alteration  is  interlined. 
So  much  for  tlic  supposed  plagiarism  from  Dr.  Stock :  and  iinlcns  the  incrcdulotis 
mtic  will  now  reverse  his  arimmciit,  and  contend,  that,  this  being  the  case,  the 
Bishop  must  have  seen  the  MSS.  of  Miss  Smith,  he  will  allow  his  own  insinuations  to 
bare  been  more  iacantsous  than  the  assertion#  of  her  too  confident  and  loo  partial 
friend. 

But  let  me  do  justice  to  the  learned  reviewer.  Strong  and  stubborn  as  he  Amis 
appearances  to  be,  against  the  fair  treuslator,  from  a  siinilanty  of  leudering  with 
many  passages  of  Dr.  Stock,  (and  which,  he  says  also,  might  be  multi plieil  to  a 
vary  considerable  number,)  he  does  admit  that  sneh  c<»incideiires,  sin<*nlnr  as  they 
ov,  donut  amount  to  full  proofs;  but  his  admiesioe  goes  no  farther  than  to  the 
Bishop’s  version,  for  although  he  achumledgeSt  that  he  cannot  speaks  ufwn  this  guhject 
wtk  positive  decuionf  still  he  is  saiisjfedt  that  he  may  do  so,  with  respect  to  the  assistance 
^orrmaed  from  the  translations  of  Scott  and  drey. 

I  cannot  rebut  this  charge  with  the  same  evidence  that  1  have  done  the  hare- 
Ding,  because  it  c<^tainly  was  possible^  for  Miss  Smith  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
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labours.  But  1  can  alArm,  that  her  own  nnaital  stores  were  not  iiicreastnl  b?  then 
during  the  progress  of  her  work  ;  unless  we  can  suppose  her  memory,  from  s  pi^ 
vious  acquain^uni'c  ^ith  their  notes  aixl  eincMHlatiuns  to  have  laid  by  for  use,  sad 
future  distribution,  the  choicest  pans  of  their  intelici'tual  treasure.  liurin|  bsr 
two  years  residence  at  Coniston,  (1802-3,)  in  which  time  she  prosecuted,  sad 
completed  Iter  work,  she  had  no  cuninicnts  to  peruse;  no  writers  i»f  etniitence  to 
coitiult  ;  nor,  in  that  sc^questeritl  spot,  a  possibility  of  procuring  any,  had  ihc 
wished  for,  or  wanted  their  assistance;  and  both  Scott  anrl  Grey  were,  in  fact,  •» 
much  out  t'f  her  reach,  as  Junius  and  Treinellius,  Schultcns  and  Castalio,  St.  Je- 
romc  and  Diodati.  Her  stock  of  Hebrew  books  was  confined  to  the  small  list  ibr 
herself  has  given  of  themi  ;  nor  till  Iter  n  tum  from  Bath,  in  1804,  (ccHisequentiy 
long  after  her  translation  was  finished, )  was  her  library  iurn‘as<Hl  hy  any  l>ougkt  or 
6'^ruiretf  btM)k  that  had  the  smallest  rcft  reiice  to  lletVrew  literuiuri\  Her  mutlici 
al«<),  (and  whose  testimony  is  the  stroiigi'st  that  can  be  had  upon  this  (K'casion,) 
under  whose  ro<»f  slie  ])roM?cuttHl  her  stinlies,  and  who  must  have  known,  r  xtemally 
at  least,  and  as  far  as  the  namrs  of  ttouks  were  eoneenied,  the  nature  and  directkai 
of  them,  never  saw,  und  iics'er  found  in  her  posses.sion,  any  of  these  aiding  con- 
uicntators  ;  and  after  the  must  cautious,  and  strict  examination,  thus  concludes  a 
letb  r  i.ow  lyitig  bef.rr  me.  “  From  my  pericet  knouledge  of  her  character,  aud 
**  of  the  rvt  iits  of  lu  r  short  life.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  deelariiig,  1  bidievc  tbr 

**  the  transhation  of  Job  (whether  go<id  or  bad)  lo  be  entirely  her  ovn." 

With  this  decUrution  I  now  close  my  remarks,  and  am  truly  grieved  to  find  my- 

salt  thus  publicly  called  upon  to  make  tlnmi.  When,  as  editor  of  Miss  Smith's 

work,  I  prefaced  it  with  a  few  obsi  rvutions,  not,  as  1  expresst'd  myself,  to  stand  up 

in  her  defence,  (for  of  that  ^he  hud  no  need)  but  to  idVer  a  tribute  of  alTeetion  to  her 

memory,  I  spoke,  as  it  appears,  unadvisedly  with  my  lips;  for  I  never  counted 

upon  this  mode  o(  attack.  But  it  has  been  made;  and  the  defence  she  now  dost 

stand  in  need  of,  will,  at  least,  by  yuur  insertion  of  this  letter,  go  along  with  the 

< 

accusation. 

I  Di.iy  have  been  too  warm  in  my  observations  ;  I  may  have  sup|X)rted  altera¬ 
tions,  which  otinrs  might  think  obiectiunahle ;  and  1  may  have  pa.sse<i  by  ent>n» 

that  less  p.irtial,  or  more  severe  examiners,  might  judiciously  notice.  This  Isy 
within  the  province  of  criticism  ;  and  had  not  the  reviewer  travelhid  beyood  the 
limits  of  it,  in  search  of  hleinifhes,  none  that  he  might  have  discover! d,  wtsild,  or 
coiil'l  have  btvn  cause  of  complaint. 

But  the  question  now  is,  not  aliout  Mi.«s  Smith’s  genius,  hut  her  sincerity;  nut 
rejqiecting  her  talents,  but  her  truth  ;  and  if,  in  the  fact*  of  her  reply  to  her  friood, 
Mrs.  B.  (.xnd  who,  be  it  observed,  had  been  making  i  nquiries  cunceriiiiig  her  He¬ 
brew  studies,)  she  could  explicitly  declare,  that  she  had  never  read  Peters  uponM, 
nnr  any  thiny.  aheut  the  Hebrew  lauguage,  except  in  the  few  books  she  dislint’t^y 
specifics,  the  reviewer  charges  her  with  a  consciousneis  of  having  borrowed  fro«  • 
variety  of  comment  a  tors  ^  I  can  only  say,  that,  however  highly  the  reviewer  may  sp- 
preciate  her  ciwlowmcnU,  the  imputation  degrades  with  a  worse  than  puerile  w* 
iiity,  a  mind,  whose  dignity  was  a  renunciation  of  praise,  and  whose  grandeur  wa* 
humility. 
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t^'hcther  siich  an  imputation  bo  well  foundetl,  tii«  reader  may  now  determine ; 
if,  for  titc  reaiions  1  have  stated,  I  am  not  diiiposed  to  with  the  learned 

Kvirwer,  let  him  Ik*  assured  that  1  differ  from  him  with  resi^'ct ;  that  1  grt*atly 
value  his  li-ariiing,  and  thank  him  aUo  for  the  many  indite  expressions  towards  mu, 
vhere  our  opiuioiis  have  not  been  in  unison. 

1  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  hnuiblc  servant, 

F.  RANDOLPH. 


We  have  given  this  letter  at  length,  though  with  some  inconvenience  to  our- 
jclvcs,  a*  well  from  a  desire  to  evicce  a  general  spirit  of  impartiality,  as  from  a 
rral  respect  for  the  char.icUr  of  its  cxCilkMt  writer;  a  resoeet  which  is  not  even 
BOV  diminished  upon  any  nstntial  poin>,  notwithstanding  the  unncCfssary  irritability 
•bkh  ferments  in  a  few  passages.  It  only  remains  for  O'*.  i»  iw  that  the  whole  of  the 
tvkJenee  is  before  us,  to  submit  a  short  statement  of  the  entire  ease. 

Upon  the  death  of  Miss  Smith,  which  took  p’aec  the  7th  of  August,  1806,  she 
Kfta  inaitu script  translation  of  the  B«K)k  of  Joii,  which  was  ed  ♦ed  by  her  friend. 
Dr.  Randolph,  in  1810;  and  contains  a  ft  w  p  u  sages,  in  theniv#  ves  cxtreiiie'y  iia- 
piiar,  and  unohvittuSy  certainly  not  offering  the  rec/,  and,  in  o"r  hiiinhltt  opinion, 
oot  the  real  meaning  of  the  tirigliml,  whleli  are  ii'.<e\vise  found  eitlt  r  in  ScoitN  or  in 
Bishop  Stock’s  version,  with  a  veiy  sliulil  vailatlon.  In  the  very  <>aino  words:  the 
arrangement  of  the  work,  moreover,  w  hieli  is  npiallx  sinnular^  being  precisely  that 
of  Mr.  tlrey.  It  was  hence  a  part  of  commoi,  logic  .tnd  of  common  sens'*,  to  stip- 
pose  that  Miss  SniiAi  had  availed  herself  of  tli**«e  valii.ilde  tian.->latiors,  two  of 
which  have  been  before  the  public  Lr  al>oiit  fifly  year*  ;  and  the  odier  (Dr.  Stock’s) 
fcf  nearly  jcyen,  and  cons(*<piently  tw  )  y«ais  bifforc  .Mi  s  Smith’s  dc 'ease.  And  we 
fere  therefore  not  a  little  snrprl/ed  at  tfic  o;  *‘e»v..tion  of  her  leann  d  (xlitor ; 
“through  the  wliole  of  her  kemarks  and  ALTr;RA > ions,  sl;c  never  alludes  to,  and 
lam  confident y  never  satv  any  other  version  L’ut  that  of  our  Bible.*’  I’ref.  p.  xlii, 
Ipon  whieh  we  observer!  as  follows:  ‘‘On  wh.at  th’s  conl*<h»nce  is  'omic'ed  we  kno-9 
if  it  simply  refer  to  her  never  alluding  to  any  authority  she  has  copied,  he 
mitht  as  well  have  ^aid  that  she  had  mver  seen  .Mr.  I’arkhiirst’^  Ix'xieon  ;  for 
»lthou!d»  nearly  half  (peihnps  more  than  half)  tin*  propo**«xl  ahi  rations  aredeiiscd 
’▼rbaliin  from  this  volume,  there  is  no  note  of  alluvion  in  any  place.”  W  added, 
Httt  “  we  Mine  she  was  in  {lossession  of  Stock’s  version  :^we  do  nut  howe\«  i  s.iy 
Hut  such  coincidences  (those  then  quoted)  art:  fuU  proofs  ;  but  they  at  l**;,gt  i.  ml#  r 
^  ^kly  probable. — But  though  we  cannot  speak  with  full  decivni  th  %  su!  {  e% 
■  regard  to  Dr.  Stock’s  traiislatioii,  we  submit  to  onr  readers  that  we  may  «lo  so 
•ith  res|>ect  to  both  Scott’s  and  Grey*»  and  we  closed  our  observations  with  say- 
Hi  “  t  is  impossible  not  to  invert  the  incantioui  assertion  of  her  to«i  pT'ial 
^tvl,  and  toalUim  that  wr  are  contident  she  has  seen  other  s’erslons  than  that  of 
IW  Bible;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  bad  her  of'tivc  and  valuab'e  life  been  wprreil 
^  the  h.id  Jinhhed  the  work  Ixffore  ui,  she  would  openly  have  admitted  the  different 
•ds  to  which  she  had  been  indebted.” 
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Kow  it  muK  be  obvioni  to  every  reoder,  that  the  only  qMestion  in  dispute  apoe  I 
this  Mibjecl  is  a  mere  question  of  opinion  between  Dr,  Handolpk  and  :  ae^  I 

that  Mi»*  Smith,  who.  unhappily  (or  the  world,  died  while  her  work  wet  ie  m  ’ 
UMjinisked  ttate,  ie  totally  out  of  the  record.  We  have  admired  her  talenU.  ap.  I 
proved  the  path  which  it  teemed  to  us  she  had  pursued ;  and  have  coneeivai, 
from  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  her  character,  she  would,  had  she  li«e<l  to  | 
have  cvmpltted  her  undertaking,  have  pointed  out  the  path  she  had  oc/va/Zy  par.  I 
sued,  and  the  various  aids  she  had  derived.  Dr.  Randolph,  however,  thinks  dif.  | 
ferently  ;  and  has,  in  what  tons  appears  a  roost  unaccountable  manner,  extorted • 
charge  of  plagwritm  advanced  by  us  against  Miss  Smith  in  the  above  passages;  the  I 
very  idea  of  which  (we  mean  the  use  of  another’s  thoughts  with  a  wilful  supprestioa  | 
of  the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived)  never  entered  into  our  bends,  and  ne  I 
believe  never  can  enter,  from  any  thing  we  have  written,  into  those  of  any  of 
our  readers. 

W'e  cannot,  however,  suffer  the  burden  to  be  thus  thrown  off  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  I 
Randolph  upon  those  of  a  person,  who  is  in  no  respect  immediately  implicated  in  tk«  I 
quettivn  of  opinkm  before  us,  and  who  is  no  longer  in  existence  to  settle  it  by  her  ova  I 
peraonal  interference.  We  return  to  the  only  point  in  dispute  between  the  only  | 
parties  disputing ;  and  are  compelled  to  obaerve,  that  the  whole  of  the  defence  of  I 
Miss  Smith’s  truth  and  tiueerityt  thus  warmly  brought  forward,  is  a  work  of  super.  | 
fluity  ;  since  we  have  uniformly  been  just  as  far  from  impeaching,  or  even  luspect*  | 
ing,  them  as  her  very  aealous  friend  and  advocate  himself.  | 

In  support  of  his  own  opinion,  that  Miss  Smith  never  saw  or  consulted  (be  vertioM  | 
we  have  conceived  she  did.  Dr.  Randolph  first  refers  us  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  | 
her*s,  inserted  in  the  preface,  p.  xii.  and  dated  1805,  two  years  q/ler  the  period  it  | 
which  it  NOW  appears  that  she  wrote  her  translation  of  Job  :  in  which  she  ssys ;  | 
**  I  never.read  Peters  on  Job  ;  nor  any  thing  about  the  Hebrew  Utnguage,  except  tie  | 
book  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  which  you  gave  me,  and  Lowth's  Prstlections.  Psrkkuiit  | 
has  been  my  only  guide,  but  I  fancy  he  is  a  very  pood  one.**  Awl  it  is  upoatk  I 
strength  of  this  extract  that  Dr.  Randolph  chiefly  charges  us  with  doubting  Mlw  | 
Smith’s  sincerity,  | 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  did  not  know,  and  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  till  | 
Dr.  Randolph’s  U  ttcr  reached  us,  that  this  extract  was  written  after  the  coinpositisa  | 
of  her  translatioD ;  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  have  any  view  of  iiDpiSclM"S  | 
her  %*eracity.  Next,  if  we  had  known  it,  we  should  have  regarded  it  as  nothing  to  | 
iUe  q'teeiion  of  ophnom  between  the  reverend  scholnr  nod  ourselves ;  beenuse  the  only  | 
work  she  excepts  ns  hnving  rend  on  the  Book  of  Job,  is  Peters,  nnd  we  bnve  never  | 
nccused  or  suspected  her  of  hnving  read  him ;  for  the  rest  of  the  extract  refers,  not 
to  tramlatiosu  of  the  Book  of  Job,  but  to  works  on  the  principles  of  the  lUhrm 
iMguage,  with  which  neither  Scott’s,  nor  Grny’s,  nor  Stock’s  v»:rsioii  have  nny  thieg 
more  to  do  than  the  common  English  translation,  which  it  it  admitted  she  hsi 
rend.  And,  thirdly,  notwithstanding  this  genera/  aoertioo,  and  which  was  ceitii^ 
never  meant  to  be  otherwise  than  genera/,  we  had  evidence  (nnd  evidence  to  wfckh 
Dr.  Randolph  himself  must  defer)  that  she  had  read  other  books  even  ebced^^ 
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‘m  UnguMg^  th»»  thoee  here  quoted  :  for  Uie  Doctor  Kmttif  ioUt  ui,  in  th«  Tory 
P^i;e  of  hit  prefoce  preceding  this  of  the  extract,  that  **  Mr.  Claxton  faxt  her  • 
lelebook  which  contained  maximt  and  opinheit  of  the  rahbit,  and  sumhjf  reofr  V 
gdrf«  9jrtU:  and  his  library  fanushed  also  a  collection  of  prayert  used  in  the 
jfvUh  synagoyne.  She  had  alto  Boyl(y*«  ffehttro  Grornmoff  and  nAea  «At  btgom  to 
0if  that  langnaye,  the  had  an  opportunity  of  conttihing  UigiTf  Dktmmmt, 
Thne  appear  to  hare  been  all  her  helps  tilt  the  year  180tt  when  the  wat  put  in 
^onetsion  of  Parkhurtt*t  Lexicon.**  Thit  it  an  important  paaaage,  for  it  inrolret 
Wr  defendant  in  the  rery  tame  accusation  in  which  he  hat  endeavoured  to  involve 
ss 

Dr.  Randolph  next  grounds  his  opinion,  to  far  at  relates  to  any  assittanoe  derived 
{toei  Dr,  Stock* i  verthm,  on  Mitt  Smith*t  version  having  been  gone  through  and 
hkiy  copied  in  1805,  being  twe  years  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Stock’s;  from 
ftich  fair  copy,  **  containing  only  a  tingle  correction”  and  marked  **  in  her  osm 
ntd  1803**  the  posthumous  work,  he  tells  ot,  was  published  :  and  (concludes  this 
pit  of  his  reasoning  with  a  hint  that  the  mcredutout  critic  (a  tingolmrly  misapplied 
am)  ought  to  **  reverse  his  argument,  and  contend,  that,  this  being  the  casei 
ih  Bishop  mtui  have  seen  the  manuscript  of  Miss  Smith.” 

It  hence  followi,  then,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Randolph,  ttiat  the  identity 
utge  and  of  terms  in  the  passage  referred  to,  in  these  two  versions  is  extraordinary, 
ud  requires  some  explanation.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  has  struck  us  from  the 
int  We  have  admitted  it  to  bo  postibh  that  both  translators  may  have  fallen 
yon  the  same  singularity  of  idea  and  of  language  ;  but  have  thought  it  more  pro- 

Ihbie  that  the  one  had  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  Dr.  Randolph  seems  more  dii- 
led  to  think  that,  qf  the  txoo,  the  Bishop  has  borrowed  it  from  Miss  Smith ;  and 
iM  he  put  us  in  any  way  of  tracing  that  his  lordship  had  bad  an  opportuuHy  of 
usiting  Miss  Smith’s  MSS.,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  acceding  to 
(b  an  opinion.  But  as  this  dues  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  and  as  bishop  Stock’s 
won,  though  written  last,  was  published  msny  jrears  first,  it  is  moit  emndkl,  an 
■1,  to  conjecture,  that,  unless  both  sre  originals,  the  fact  of  copying  should  rest 
ih  Mist  Smith.  The  date  of  1803  upon  the  fair  transcript,  in  her  own  hand* 
itiag,  and  the  general  assertion  of  her  friends  in  no  respect  militate  against  such 
I  opinion:  since,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  fair  transcript,  she  may  have 
wen  to  continue  it  so,  by  recopying  the  entire  page  with  the  approved  alteratiou. 
^e  tsy  this  appears  to  ut  more  probable,  than  that  the  tame  thought  and  words 
Mtld  have  been  copied  by  Bishop  Stock  from  Miss  Simith’s  mannscript ;  but  we 
^  admit,  as  we  have  done  from  the  first,  that  both  may  have  been  originals, 
bHh  it  IS  against  the  common  rules  of  evidence  that  they  should  be  so. 

With  respect  to  the  aids  supposed  by  us  to  have  been  derived  from  Scott  and  Grey, 
l*qwstion  is  redneed  to  a  mere  shadow  of  dispute,  if  it  have  not  altogether  va* 
by  the  admission  of  Dr.  Randolph  himself.  ”  I  cannot,**  says  he,  **  rebut  thb 
with  the  same  evidence  that  I  have  done  the  foregoing,  because  •/  certaml^ 
^fotiiblefor  Mist  Smiik  to  rvap  tko  fndU  qf  tkoir  ktbcmrt,**  Now  this  is  all  wt  have  at* 
to  point  out ;  for  the  mode  in  which  she  reaped  these  fruits,  whether  by 
or  from  a  penieal  of  suefa  works  ef  Mv  timr,  is  of  no  coasequenoe  t  bat 
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whAt  then  brcomet  of  Dr.  Rmndolph*!  previous  UcctarAtion,  which  altmt  Ui4  ^ 
fiMiiKlAtitfii  forthii  controrrrsy  t  **  through  the  whole  course  of  her  renuirki  ^ 
forations  the  never  mUndet  lo,  and  /  «m  coe\fideni  never  saw  any  other  verttou  but  ihtt 
of  our  bibie.’* — We  appeal  to  bit  own  caudour,  and  will  abide  by  that  intagiky 
which  we  know  governs  hia  heart,  and  that  judgement  whkh  we  have  ielt  guides  kh 
Pen,  to  declare  whether  we  had  not  some  reason  tor  aHuminf  that,  this  observatita 
appenri  to  have  l>een  hararded  too  hastily,’’  and  to  have  been  soB|:what 
tious.’*  ?  J  .  .  ■ 


The  Select  Literary  Jmfomatiom  and  List  Werit  riantly  fmL 
li/hedf  arc  deferred  for  want  of  room. 


ERRATA. 

P.  6(X5,  I.  16,  for  two,  read  tea. 

—  I.  40,  tfter  lamentable,  read  iiiattantior*. 
P.  607,  1.  7,/or  Thompson,  read  Tliomson. 

P.  797,  I.  46,  fbr  from,  read  for. 

P.  919,  L  36,  for  emancipation,  rrod  emaaatioiw 
P.  991,  I.  39;  for  describing,  reoil  descrying, 
r.  999,  1.  39,  ybr  opposite,  read  apposite. 


